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Art. I. Somatopsychonovlogia: shewing that the Proofs 
of Body, Life, and Mind, considered as distinct Essences, 
cannot be deduced from Physiology, but depend on a Dis- 
tinct Sort of Evidence ; being an Examination of the Con- 
troversy cnerene Life, carried on by M.M. Laurence, 
Abernethy, Rennell, and others. By Philostratus. 8vo 
116 pp. 4s. 6d. Hunter. 1823. 


No one interested in the cause of truth, and especially, no 
reader of the British Critic, can have forgotten the memora- 
ble controversy concerning life and organization, which, a 
few years ago, occupied so large a share of the public atten-- 
tion, if it were only from the defence which our journal had 
the honour of commencing, and which led to the invaluable 
publication of the lamented individual, who then held the 
office of Christian Advocate at Cambridge. Little did we 
expect that he, who then so triumphantly led the combat, and 
approved himself so valiant a champion of the truth, was, 
within so short a space, to be lost to the cause: and that he, 
who had’ so “successfully vindicated the immortal nature of 
the spirit within us, was himself so soon to mingle with the 
world of spirits, and to put on that-immortality. 

His “ Remarks” seemed to have given the finishing blow 
to the conflict: and, at a moré recent period, we have had | 
occasion to congratulate the public on the appearance of an 
union of science and religion, in reference to these points ; 
when we took the opportunity of agein urging the absurdity 
and mischief of a contrary course*. But, after the appa- 
rently total cessation of hostilities for some years, we have 
been not a little surprised to see the subject again taken up, 
under the quaint guise of a book, entitled, in red letters, 
Somatopsychonoologia ; and indited by one Philos \< 
And the character of the book is as carious as ifsname. Th 
author, (of whom more shortly), is a professed believer in 
religion, and maintains, theologically, the doctrine of an 
immaterial and immortal soul; whilst he is, philosophically, 
a decided materialist. ak 

The controversy then, here, appears in a truly novel dis- 


a 


* See British Critic, Feb. 1824. Art. V. on Heming’s Philosophy of Zoology, — 
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guise. How the author contrives to reconcile these directly 
contradictory views in his own mind, we do not pretend te un- 
derstand. Had he contented himself by saying that, philoso- 
phically speaking, we know nothing of the nature of the 
thinking principle, he might then have very consistently 
superadded the doctrine of Revelation. But first to assert 
positively, that, by demonstrative proof, mind is matter, and 
then to maintain, with equal assurance, on the ground of 
faith, that mind is not matter ; appears, to our humble ap- 

rehension, a most unaccountable contradiction. Perhaps, 
Ceonciiee in the course of our examination of his book, we 
may be able to gain some light upon the subject. The 
author identifies himself with Mr. Laurence’s party, but 
maintains the singular position, that their physiological 
opinions can never be justly accused of having any irreligious 
tendency ! 

We do not, therefore, mean to pay any compliment, when 
we say, that the little work before us is one of a very extra- 
ordinary description. Before going inte the detailed exa- 
mination of its contents, we must just state the conclusions 
we have framed respecting the author. In the first place, 
we conceive him tobe a foreigner. This, we think, appears, 
in net unfrequent specimens of bad English ; and in his con- 
stantly designating the persons of whom he has occasion to 
speak, of whatever nation they may be, by the title M. in- 
stead of Mr. Thus, of all others, the title of JZ. Abernethy 
is most ludicrously inappropriate. We do not allude to this 
as forming any subject of reproach to M. Philostratus, but 
merely with a view to illustrate some of his peculiarities. In 
the next place, he makes no secret of his belonging to the 
communion of the Church of Rome; and, moreover, upon 
every occasion, contrives to bring in, however foreign to the 
subject, some profession of his faith in her mysteries. This 
strange intermixture of religious doctrines with physiological 
art we must confess, at first excited our surprise; 
and, on hastily skimming over the volume, we were utterly 
ataloss to conjectare, what the object or intention of the 
author could be. A more attentive perusal, however, induces 
us to hazard a conjecture, which we will mention, as, per- 
haps, it may afford our readers some clue towards under- 
standing the book, if they should be induced to peruse it, 
The opinion we have formed is, that the author is a Jesuit; 
and as, among the various artful schemes which his order 
have, in past ages, been so successful in adopting, for the 

pro on of their tenets, that of making science their 
v » bas been one of the most insidious, so he has taken 
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up a question which has, in an especial degree, b 
science and religion into eontatt, in order to’ insintate, 
through the medium of a discussion on the topics of organi- 
zation and life, the necessity of submission to the holy Church ; 
and that, in her infallible decrees, will be found the only 
solution of these difficulties. On this point our readers are, 
of course, at liberty to form their own opinions: but havin 
stated ours, we proceed to an examination of the contents of 
the book. And, in doing this, we shall endeavour to keep 
the physiological question quite distinct from the religious 
one, Which the author has so artfully worked up with it. We 
shall consider each under separate heads. 

But, we must premise, in general, to save constant repe- 
tition, that whenever the author speaks of a want of proof of 
the soul’s immateriality, &e. he is always to be understood as 
speaking merely in a strict scientific sense, and in ev 
instance, takes great care to ot! the remark, by referring 
to the religious doctrine. ‘This doctrine, he is constantly 
intent upon shewing, is foonded upon evidence quite of a 
different nature, viz. (according to his tenets), on the autho- 
rity of the Church, and cannot be derived from physiology. 
As we propose, in the first instance, to examine his opinions 
merely as a physiologist, we shall not, in the course of such 
an examination, advert any more to his constant introduction 
of this topic —but must request our readers to bear in mind, 
that it is most religiously and unceasingly brought in, to 
solve every difficulty, and to qualify even the assertion that, 
Bpaeneals ing, oar souls are nothing but matter ! 

he philosophical part of the question we will discuss 
with all due patience and philosophical candour ; and as we 
wish to give our author all the praise justly due, we may re- 
mark, that, in our opinion, his statement of the opinions of 
M. Abernethy and M. Laurence, is given in & remarkably 
clear and concise manner: and as it may be useful to bring 
these opinions before the reader, we shall extract the passage. 


“ To compress the substance of the arguments as much as A rae 
sible, 1 may observe, that M. Abernethy makes a sort of divisi 
of the disputants into his own part and that of his op The 
notions of himself and those who think with him, are eleant from: 
the opinions of the late John Hunter, the surgeon, res life ; 
and I think they may be thus briefly comprehended :—Man is com- 
posed, like the rest of the universe, of matter, pecul 4 
—this we call his . But the organization of the body nof 
accounting ha the vital activity which it exhibits during the 

of its developement, maturity, and decay, so we are to as- 
cribe life toa separate principle ae pervades the organic sttac- 
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tures of matter, and produces their vital phenomena in all animals 
and vegetables. This vital principle, then, causes all the automatic 
functions, supports the animal machine against the decomposing 
powers of numerous chemical agents, resists the effects of frost on 
lants, and, in short, wherever it exists, conjoined to organization, 
it constitutes the living state. For the vegetable kingdom, this prin- 
ciple seems sufficient; but we observe in animals phenomena of a 
yet higher order,—an intelligence whereby they become acquainted 
with the world, and are conscious of their own existence. Now, 
as vitality alone does not account for intelligence, so we must refer 
the latter to a third source, which we call mind,—a principle which 
distinguishes animals from vegetables, c as life distinguishes vege- 
tables from inorganic matter, formed, figured, or destroyed, by 
chemical agencies alone. ; 

“« M. Laurence appears to maintain a different opinion, in sub. 
stunce this;—That there is no proof to be deduced physiologically, 
of the separate and independent nature of these three principles. 
‘To,particular organisms we invariably see particular functions con- 
nected, during a certain progress which the animal machine makes 
through growth, maturity, and decay, to eventual dissolution. The 
vital energies, as well as the intellectual, keep pace with the pro- 
gress of the organic machine, and are, to all appearance, destroyed 
with it. As we have never become acquainted with either the 
living or the intelligent principle, unconnected with organization, 
so we have no philosophical reason to regard them as_ separate 


existences. They may be properties of peculiarly constructed 
matter.” PP. 17. 


This we believe to be a very just and impartial statement 
of the opinions of the two physiologists, and their respective. 
disciples. Nor does it immediately appear, which of the 
opposing opinions the author is inclined to adopt, or whether 
he entirely agrees with either. After a few remarks on the 
religious question, however, he proceeds, in the first instance, 
to comment on the doctrines of M. Abernethy. 

It will unquestionably be admitted that, as our author ob- 
serves, ascending in the scale of organized beings, the degree 
of complication and perfection, in the organization of each 
species, is always proportionate to the measure of, what he 
calls, ‘‘its vital and intellectual excellence.” As the com- 
parative anatomist never has, in such researches, been able 
to exhibit, while dissecting the brain of a dead and insensible 
body, the principle either of life or mind, the author infers 
that, applying the Newtonian rule of philosophizing, he must 
be compelled to look no farther for a cause of the different 
vital and intellectual phenomena of each being, than its re- 
spective organization. 

Hero the whole difficulty appears to us to lie in the word 
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“¢ause:” and, we are not quite sure, whether we compre- 
hend the pees immediately subsequent, in which the 
author endeavours to convey his idea of the meaning of that 
term. We are among those who are inclined to regard 
causation as merely and simply the invariable anéecedence of 
one fact to another. This we believe to be the only intelli- 
gible idea to which the term cause can be attached. It is, 
at the same time, not unusual, in ordinary language, to 
apply this term to the agent which brings about a particular 
event. But this mode of speaking we always wish to dis- 
tinguish widely from the strict and philosophical use, of the 
word before-mentioned, as of great moment in several 
questions. Of the application of this.remark, we shall pro- 
bably have some other instances shortly ; but, for the present, 
we only wish to use it in guarding the reader against a mis- 
conception into whick he might very naturally fall, as to the 
opinion of our author last adverted to. Using the term cause 
in the sense which we do, there is no impropriety in calling 
organization the cause of life and mind, if we confine the 
assertion to the period of the physical existence of the 
organized being, and the continuance of the orgunic 
functions. That is to say, so long as an organized body 
lives, organization is invariably accompanied by life. In 
other words, a body which lives—lives. 

And farther, when we say that organization is the cause 
of life and mind, as we have no right to assume that life and 
mind are one and the same thing, we must understand the 
assertion as comprising two distinct propositions, one of 
which we have just explained, and the other will be similar 
to it, and will convey the important truth, that in an — 
and thinking being, so long as it continues capable of think- 
ing, organization is ee yfCrn OAT by the thinking 
faculty ; or, in other words, that which is—is. 

If we neglect the distinction, and use the term “‘ cause of,” 
for “agent producing,” life and mind, the proposition, be- 
sides being wholly destitute of the shadow of proof, is al- 
together erroneous, and full of the most dangerous conse- 
quences. 

The author subsequently observes, 


‘When. M. Abernethy speaks of the three principles, body, 
life, and mind, as all cated, yet all distinct nail ind ent of 
each other, be seems to forget that, so far as natural proofs go, 
their independence is completely a gratuitous assumption, and t 
there is not much more evidence of their distinctness.” P, 23. 


Now suppose, for the sake of argument, we were to grant 
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that there are no natural proofs of an independent principle, 
what then is the alternative, we may ask? Will it by any 
means necessarily follow, that we must be obliged to adopt 
the conclusion, that the brain thinks, or that the body is 
conscious? The argument, in fact, stands thus: In a living 
man something thinks ; the anatomist, in examining a dead 
body, finds nothing but organized matter; therefore, organized 
matter thinks. , to put the matter Sy mre : ‘The philo- 
sopher has before him a phenomenon,—thought. He is de- 
sirous to find its cause: he has no experimental means of 
deciding, whether the hypothesis of an independent soul be 
trne, yet he absolutely rejects it, and assumes another hypo- 
thesis equally devoid of proof, viz. that the body is the cause 
of thought. Or thus again: A chemist has an unknown 
compound presented to him for analysis, which produces a 
given action upon some other body. He has no appropriate 
tests which can shew its ingredients ; he therefore asserts, 
without hesitation, that it.is a new simple substance, and that 
its —s of action on the other body, is quite sui generis. 
uch is the palpably absurd way in which. the natural 
osopher and the chemist must argue, if they were guided 
y the same principles as those adopted by Philostratus, in 
his Somatopsychonoological enquiries. How admirably would 
physical science be promoted, by the adoption of such a 
lan! Of how much value. the example and precepts of 
on and Newton! 

Can there be a more completely gratuitous assumption, 
than that of identity of the brain with the ultimate principle 
which thinks ? e are convinced that, if this question 
were ever examined with real candour by any philosopher of 
ue attainments, whatever he might think of ot 
sibility of deriving physical proofs of the immateriality of the 
thinkin prinelate he must feel himself obliged, on every 
principle of true philosophy, to acknowledge a total defi- 
ciency on the other hand, of any sort of proof of its materi- 
ality. Just as well might he say that, because we cannot 
prove what is the ise nature of the galvanic principle, 
therefore, zinc, acid, and copper are the galvanic fluid. 

Philosophically speaking, what we mean by the doctrine 
of mind, is simply and merely the doctrine of ideas. We 
observe certain oatward effects, indications, and combina- 
tions ; we classify and analize them; we trace them up to 
certain more simple principles, which we term ideas. These, 
in the present state of our knowledge, we must be content to 

as the ultimate elements to which thought has been 


r - We cannot pretend to say, that a second Locke 
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may not arise, and carry the investigation a few steps further. 
But this must be done by pursuing the same path of induo- 
live researeh, and is by no means likely to originate ia a 
dissecting-room. ‘The metaphysician, tracing the operations 
of the mind, and the physiologist examining the body, are 
each very properly and usefully employed in their respective 
departments. It is when we attempt to unite the two, that 
we fall into useless, erroneous, and mischievous speculations. 

The drift of a paragraph which follows, seems to be this. 
M. Abernethy, and those of his school, contend that, go as 
far as we will in referring perception from external organs to 
those more interior, we must at last suppose an ulterior 
something which really perceives. Our author, however, 
maintains, that this reasoning is (as he expresses it) proofless ; 
and that it is just as easy to suppose the brain itself to think 
and perceive, as to conceive this “ tertium quid” saperadded 
to organization. This question appears to us one of con- 
siderable importance; and, moreover, one which cannot, 
with any propriety, be discussed in so very hasty a way as 
that in which our author is disposed to treat it. 

We cannot doubt, that the impressions of objects on the 
external senses, are, in the first instance, of a purely physical 
nature. We may, possibly, trace several successive and 
dependent effects of this kind, in some cases; but te such 
series of physical effects, there must, of necessity, be some 
limit, though we may as yet be unable to arrive at it. 

Beyond this, physical research being unable to penetrate, 
can afford us no information. It can only be by enquiring 
to what extent general inferences can be drawn from the 
facts with which we are acquainted, that any traly philoso- 
phical answer can be given to this question, respecting the 
ultimate percipient. 

Let us take the example of the sense of sight: and sup- 
pose the author’s own illustration, a golden ball presented to 
it, the rays of light reflected from the ball form its image 
on the retina. is image in some way affects the optic 
nerve; let us suppose by exciting some peculiar sort of mo- 
tion in its fibres ; this motion is communicated to the brain: 
let us suppose that anatomical investigation had carried this 
enquiry as mach further as we please ; that the peculiar sort 
of motion had been accurately described ; that it were traced 
to a particular spot in the brain, its influence on the eiroula- 
tion of the blood demonstrated; or, in short, that we had 
ascertained an hundred links in the chain of physical cause 
and effect ; all this would not bring us one step nearer 
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to the solution of the difficulty. But let us inquire what 
the resalt of this series of effects ? 

The result of seeing the golden ball we describe to be 
the formation of the idea of a golden ball in the mind. And 
wherein does the formation of an idea consist, or wherein 
does it differ from a mere impression on the organ of sense! 
This physiology can never teach us. But still taking up the 
metaphysical part of the enquiry, we may advance a few 
steps. Weecan distinguish the formation of an idea from 
mere physical impression, by attending to some circumstances 
with which it is always accompanied. “Thus, when an indi- 
vidual has seen a golden ball, he finds, that after the ball is 
removed, the idea of it still affects him. Moreover, he finds, 
that for an indefinitely long period after its removal, the idea 
at times affects him, and at other times does not. This cir- 
cumstance we consider as pointing out one important dis- 
tinction. Physical effects are produced, we know, whenever 
the adequate cause is present to a subject capable of being 
acted upon by it. For example, whenever we present a 
piece of iron to a magnetic needle, it will deviate; on re- 
moving the iron, it returns to its former position. And 
whenever we repeat the experiment, the same result is pro- 
duced, But who ever saw a needle, once made to deviate by 
presenting a piece of iron, possess a faculty of deviating or 
not, at successive and unequal intervals after the iron was 
removed! Physical impression is limited to the presence of 
the exciting cause, and to each separate instance of its 
action. Perception, on the contrary, can be excited at any 
intervals after the original exciting cause has ceased to act; 
and this appears to us an essential difference between the 
two. It may be said, that to make such inferences is to learn 
a little. We admit, most readily, that we thus learn very 
little indeed, but we believe it will, upon close examination, 
be found, that this little is in fact all that inductive reasonin 
can safely teach. And this little, too, it may be objected, 
brings us no nearer to the ultimate percipient ; we confess it, 
and we believe no inductive research can bring us any nearer. 
But this simple observation appears to us to place a consi- 
derable obstacle in the way of the other supposition, viz. 
that this percipient may be nothing more than the brain itself. 
For we are then reduced to this difficulty: if the brain 
thinks, it is not under the same physical laws of cause and 
effect that the rest of the material world is, and these laws 
of cause and effect oe not on any particular form of 
matter, but are among the first and universal principles upon 
which all systematic knowledge of physical phenomena is 
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built. Any effects which should be produced without the 
intervention of their proper cause, would be so contradictory 
to our first and almost intuitive principles of physical inves- 
tigation, that we must of necessity refer them to a different 
class, totally distinct from physical effects. We are thus 
absolutely certain, that the & stamens of thought are essen- 
tially different from all phenomena of the material world. 
And it appears to us to be a nfatter of little consequence, 
whether we describe this by saying that the brain acts in'a 
way different from all physical action in producing thought, 
or by saying that there is some other re superadded 
to the brain different from all physical principles ; both forms 
of expression seem to us nearly alike ; and both merely tend 
to convey our ignorance of the precise mode in which the 
intelligent faculty is carried on; and, at the same time, our 
conviction that it must be in some way distinct from that of 
physical cause and effect. 

The author in several passages adverts to the possibility of 
au common centre of sensation in the brain, on which may 
depend consciousness of identity, and which may constitute 
the ultinate percipient (p. 45). Again, he conceives ‘this 
common centre may be material, and may reside in some 
libres of the brain, not hitherto demonstrated by dissection 
(p.55). The same idea is again repeated (p. 79), and is sup- 
posed te account for the intuitive consciousness of personal 
identity. 

Here again we recur to considerations similar to those 
before adduced. Let us suppose that the anatomist were 
able to detect this central point or fibre, and to shew that all 
the channels of sensation communicated with it, we ask, 
what then? Are we then at all nearer the real percipient, 
or is it at all more easy to conceive that this centre can pos- 
sess consciousness, than that the whole brain, or the whole 
body, should possess it? Or can we, by this means, form 
any better notion of perception or of consciousness? We 
have no hesitation in replying in the negative. We have 
already shewn, that the percipient faculty differs from all 
physical powers, in the circumstance that the peculiar phe- 
nomena which belong to it can be displayed, at a great num- 
ber of different times, without the action or presence of the 
original impressing cause. This circumstance appears to 
be the only one we can with certainty fix upon to distinguish 
thought from motion, and perception from impact ; this 
characteristic also is of essential importance towards forming 
our only distinct idea of that power which wo term con- 
sciousness, 
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Consciousness depends wholly upon the recurrence of the 
same individual ideas at successive intervals for an indefinitely 
long time. The idea of an object at first. excited by the 
presence of the impressing cause, and subsequently at dif- 
ferent times presented to the apprehension without the inter- 
vention of that cause, is found to be in every instance iden- 
tically the same. 

May it not be this immutable constancy in the ideas of 
things formed at different times, which leads us to the infer- 
ence of an equal constancy and immutability in the power by 
which the idea is formed! Is not the idea of self a very 
compound idea, resulting from combining all our particular 
sensations, observing their constancy, and thence collecting 
the general proposition that the sentient is one and the same! 
Is it not the constant identity of all particular ideas which 
leads to the inference of a constantly identical percipient or 
principle of apprehension? We must confess ourselves dis- 
posed to consider consciousness not as consisting in the 
exercise of any simple or peculiar power of the mind, not 
as an inherent natural faculty, but as simply the result of 
experience, as the belief in a general proposition at which 
we arrive by induction from a number of particulars. 

On this view of the subject, it is obvious, that we can no 
more confine consciousness to any one spot in the brain, than 
we can the general power of inferring from instances. 

Nor whatever idea we may form of the ultimate percipient, 
would our views be in the least improved in clearness by any 
such supposition; but, on the contrary, they would in our 
— only become the more perplexed by supposing any 
a os principle. Weare persuaded that what little know- 

ge we can attain on so abstract a point, must be sought 
through some such channel as that in which we have deduced 
our opinion. We do not think that any Somatopsychonoolo- 
gical theory will enable us to advance in our acquaintance 
with such a point; but we are inclined to believe that such 
an indactive view as we have hinted at, would tend not a 
little to refute the material hypothesis that our noble selves 
are nothing but a small invisible part of our brains. 

In the fourth section, the author proceeds to propose what 
he considers some difficult questions to the Somatopsychonoo- 
logical theorist. They consist of certain difficulties which 
he conceives will entirely refute the idea of the separate 

rinciples in a physiological point of view. He is, however, 
Lave: as in all other passages, very icular in assuring his 
readers, that in a religious point of view he conceives 
views established beyond the reach of any such objections. 
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These questions relate to the commencement and termination 
of our bodily existence; their nature is such, that we cannot 
introduce them here in detail; we must content ourselves 
with replying to them in general in the following observa- 
tions. hatever conclusions we can arrive at on the sub- 
ject of life and mind, must be deduced solely from the exa- 
mination of man endowed with all bis natural’ faculties. 
Where any of these are wanting, we can only extend our 
conclusions by mere analogy. If there be any case ‘pre- 
sented to us (as the case of the foetus), in which there is of 
necessity a very great deficiency in this respect, we can 
attain to no real inductive result whatever. All that we can 
say, therefore, is, that to the questions here proposed, it is 
quite impossible for inductive science to give any answer 
whatever. But as to the difficulty which our author seems to 
think so pressing, on the supposition of an independent 
principle of life and mind, re tote the time of its com- 
mencement, we must confess, that to us it seems no difficulty 
at all; for if upon any ground we suppose an independent 
principle, so far from there being any difficulty in conceiving 
its junction to the bodily frame to take place at some given 
period, we cannot form any notion whatever of such a prin- 
ciple, without involving that supposition; for how could it 
be independent, unless it had either a separate origin, and 
were at some definite period united, or originating in any 
way from the organized frame, were at some definite period 
separated from it. 

Of the other supposition, viz. that both vitality and intel- 
ligence are inherent properties of organized matter, induc- 
tive science can give no: more proof than of the former, as 
applied to the cases in question, And the difficulties attend- 
ing such a supposition, in regard to the question just adverted 
to, appear to us fully as great as they can be supposed to be 
on the other sapposition. 

Precisely similar observations apply ‘to the other cases 
brought forward by the author, viz. the instances of monstrous 
organization, and of the inferior animals. All our ‘infer- 
ences here must depend upon analogy, and therefore no posi- 
tive conclusion can be attained. With respect to the diffi- 
culties attending either of the suppositions before-mentioned, 
as applying to these cases, the doctrine of mere organization 
unquestionably presents many consequences very harsh and 
unpalatable to the pride of human natare. The inferior ani- 
mals, down to star-fish and polypi, will then become the 
rivals of the lords of the creation. Plants may be suscep- 
tible of religious impressions ; and triangles, of love. 
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On the other supposition, it is evident, any difficulties of 
this kind will disappear; for an independent principle of 
vitality may be superadded to organization throughout the 
whole of some grand divisions of the scale of being. To a 
more confined class an additional thinking principle may be 
given; and toa smaller and more highly privileged species 
an immortal soul may be dispensed. If we admit any inde- 
pendent principle at all, there can be no greater difficulty in 
allowing several species of such a principle; and in conceiv- 
ing these allotted in different degrees to different classes, 
just as additional bodily organs and faculties are observable, 
conferring additional degrees of perfection on different spe- 
cies as they rise in the scale of existence ; we would not be 
understood positively to maintain the view of the subject 
just given. All that we are concerned to shew is, that on the 
supposition of an independent principle, there are none of 
those insuperable difficulties which the author seems to find 
in regard to the different distribution of intellectual powers 
among different classes of animals, or the endowment of man 
with an immortal spirit. as 

With respect to the author’s remarks on the deranged ma- 
nifestations of the mind, we need make no observation, be- 
cause we conceive no believer in the separate existence of 
the mind would in the least object to the admission, which 
our author shews is necessary, that this separate principle 
mast yet be powerfully under the controul of matter. 

With regard to the difficulties which he urges at the cons 
clusion of this section respecting the process of dissolution, 
we conceive the principle before adverted to, of his own ad- 
mission, would completely solve them. If it be admitted, 
that an independent principle is nevertheless greatly under 
the controul of matter, and of the physical state of the body ; 
it may be so powerfully affected by circumstances attending 
the dissolution of that body, that it may be impossible for us 
to decide whether it still remains a tenant of its mortal abode 
or not. And thus, though we may be anable to fix the pre- 
cise moment of its disunion, it by no means follows, that that 
disunion does not completely take place at one definite pe- 
riod ; and the same reasoning will apply to cases of sus- 
pended animation and apparent resuscitation, so obviously, 
that we conceive it unnecessary to carry our remarks any 
further. 

In the next section the author proceeds to consider the 
arguments of that distinguished and lamented advocate for 
religious trath, whom he designates as M. Rennell. Of 
these arguments, however, he notices but very few, and those 
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are very brielly dispatched. The principal argument, viz. 
that instances have been known of the functions of the mind 
going on after portions of the brain have been destroyed, is 
here (as the author conceives) refuted by an argument de- 
duced from craniology ;—that all the organs of the brain are 
double; and no instance was ever known of any given func- 
tion of the mind being carried on after the loss of both its 
‘ appropriate organs. 

Similar views are taken of the phenomena. of dreams ; 
which the author considers easily explicable on the phrenolo- 
gical hypothesis, but quite inconsistent with the idea of an 
independent soul. Why it should be so, we cannot at all 
see ; for the mind may just as well be supposed a compound 
of various faculties, each of which may be in different states 
of activity, as well as the different organs which the author 
supposes thus affected, and so producing the various combi- 
nations of dreams. : 

Upon the whole, we cannot but congratulate the writer on 
the extremely brief and satisfactory method which he has 
adopted of refuting his most formidable antagonist ; simply 
by contradicting one statement in the way we have men- 
tioned, and then by most conclusively asserting, that all the 
rest of his argument is superfluous ! 

He accuses Mr. Abernethy, as we have already seen, of 
extending Mr. Hunter's views concerning the principle of 
life much further than inductive science can warrant. ith- 
out presuming either to defend or to impugn the correctness 
of the views entertained by this distinguished physiologist, 
we have in the foregoing remarks merely confined ourselves 
to maintaining this; that if inductive science does not ex~ 
hibit to us an independent vital and thinking principle, so 
neither will it allow us to regard organization as a sufficient 
ultimate cause of the phenomena. 

We make this remark to prevent misconception on the part 
of those who uphold Mr. Abernethy’s views: and we wish to 
follow it up by one extract from the work before us, in which 
the author gives his opinion of Mr. Hunter's ideas on the 
subject of life, as follows. 


~ 


« T question, in the first place, whether M. Hunter had any par- 
ticular opinions about life, independent of his views of its phenomena 
manifested in the actions of the animal machine. I cannot discover 
in his works, the recognition of a separate principle of life in the 
light in which M. Abernethy seems to view it. From the meta- 
phorical nature and imperfect mechanism of language, one is in- 
duced to individualize and to personify a sort of su common 
cause of effects, Thus we speak of the ‘ procreative power,’ the 
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‘ formative nisus,’ the ‘ulcerative principle,’ and many others: we 
know only the effects, and are too apt, from viewing @ number of 
these as possessing a real or fancied similarity, to ascribe them 
hastily to some identical common principle- +++ ++++++++I. cannot 
help thinking that M. Hunter intended no more in what he said 
about, the principle of life, than to avail himself of this license of 
language to give consistency to a description of similar effects, and 
to fix it on the attention, by ascribing them to a common principle 
of causation.” P. 76. 


* "This passage we leave without comment to the considera- 
tion of our readers: but we shall not proceed to examine im 
detail any more of this section, as it relates merely to the 
controversy about craniology; and in whichever way this may 
be viewed, we do not conceive that it can necessarily involve 
the question respecting the separate existence of the vital or 
intellectual privciple. 

We have thus far examined the physiological and meta- 
physical part of our author’s speculations: and we trast that 
in doing so, he will not have to accuse us of any departure 
from the most candid spirit of philosophic discussion. We 
agree with bim to a certain extent. e believe, as he does, 
that anatomical investigations are incapable of eliciting the 
vital or intellectual principle, whatever it may be. But failing 
im discovering an independent principle, he further maintains 
that science can shew no other vital principle than organiza- 
tion. Here we cannot follow him, because, as we have 
shewn, organization cannot be a vital or intellectual principle 
at all. 

Again, he conceives the supposition of an independent 
principle to be encumbered with many insuper diffi- 
culties : all these we have shewn to be groundless ; and that 
the supposition of life and mind being only properties of 
matter, is attended with difficulties infinitely greater : and is 
moreover a conclusion, to which inductive science can never 
lead us, being in itself a mere gratuitous assumption. 

Philostratus here brings his speculations to a close, and in 
order to do so with the greater effect, he winds up his argu- 
ment and recapitulates its most important parts in what he 
calls the ‘‘ Somatopsychonoological Catechism.” To be 
candid, we must say, that this Catechism appears to us one 
of the most unintelligible hodgepodges we ever saw. As our 
readers may possibly think our remarks already becoming 
tedious, we will merely, for the sake of enlivening the matter, 
give a few questions from this redoubted Catechism, aad 
take the liberty of putting our own answers to them, follow- 
ing however our author’s methed as nearly as we can. ‘Thus 
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we shall have as follows :~-a specimen of the Somatopsycho- 
neological Catechism. 

Q. What is Somatopsychonoology ? 

A. Great nonsense. 

Q. What are the Zoopoietic constituents ! 

A. Three elementary principles inherent in the ultimate 
atoms of all matter, viz. life, mind, and body. 

Q. What are the names by which these principles are 
otherwise distinguished ? 

A. They are called vitality, fibre, galvanism, tissue, intel- 
ligence, matter, motion, organism, consciousness, indivi~ 
duality, and humbug; which are all synonymous. 

Q. What are the proofs of these being all one? 

A. The proofs are threefold, sophistical, hypothetical, and: 
incomprehensible. 

Q. Give instances of each of these; and first of the so- 
phistical : 

A. The mind is the centre of the brain ; the mind thinks ; 
therefore the centre of the brain thinks. Q. E. D. 

Q. Very well—now the hypothetical ? 

A. The body has organization ; the body has life ; there- 
fore organization is life. : 

Q. 'The incomprehensible? 

A. That which is material is matter; that which thinks— 
thinks; therefore mind is matter. 

Q. In Somatopsychonoology can you distinguish the per- 


cipient from the perceived, or yourself from the rest of the 
universe ? 


A. By no means :—the universe is matter im motion; the 


percipient being is matter in motion; therefore I and the 
universe are one and the same thing. 


Q. How do you know that things exist? 

A. Here I am quite lost........ 

This being our author's own answer, we think it high time 
to quit the subject, lest we should get out of our depth too. 

e proceed now to advert to the religious of our 

author’s lucubrations. His opinions on these subjects are, as 
we have already observed, mixed up in the most extraordi- 
hary manner with his physiological speculations: and no 
reader can help feeling some surprize, we should think, at the 
extreme boldness and freedom with which he talks of a ma~ 
terial thinking principle as a philosopher, and ip the same 
breath s to the infallible authority of the Holy Church 
for the doctine of an immaterial’spirit. This would indeed 
appear unaccountable, and even suspicious, if we were not 
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well acquainted with the extreme art and subtlety of the Je- 
suitical order. They can, it is well known, assume every 
shape, and appear iu any, even the most contradictory, dis- 
guise, for the sake of doing the great work—of insinuating 
the infallible doctrine; which they are at liberty to do even 
by means, which to the ordinary observer, would appear to | 
be the most direct violation of their holy principles. Argu- 
ments sgperent’s directed to refute the doctrine of the soul's 
immortality, will meet a favourable reception with young 
medical stadents : medical practitioners may have great in- 
fluence over the minds of their patients :—what a glorious 
opportunity therefore for the work of conversion! Insinuate 
Catholicism under the guise of materialism ; convert all the 
surgeons: they will administer the holy doctrine with their 
remedies, and thus what incalculable good may not result!!! 

‘We will however proceed to a few specimens. First, the 
Jesuit makes great objections to the mode of arguing adopted 
by those who have undertaken the support of the doctrines 
of religion upon physical principles. This he of course, as a 
good Catholic, attributes to the Reformation. 


“ From an impartial survey of history, he is induced to conclude 
that the method adopted by certain Protestant Christians of mixing 
their own peculiar modes of — reasoning with religious mys- 
teries is one of the means of ultimately destroying the holy doc- 

trine; and that this method, combined with the mutual contradic- 
tions of disunited schismatics, has been slowly sapping the foundation 


of religious faith ever since the pretended Reformation.” Preface, 
p. iv. 


Again, his view of the grounds on which the doctrine of 
the soul’s independent and immaterial nature is to be main- 
tained, is thus expressed in his introduction. 


“ Almost all nations, and all religions, however, entertain this 
hope of futurity, and have professedly referred it to inspiration: 
and we may observe, that the reanimation of the material body is 
the doctrine of Scripture, founded on the miracle of the resurrec- 
tion, The most definite notions on the subject above alluded to 
may be found in the volumes of the Bible. The Jewish historian, 
at an early period, distinguished the life from the body of animals : 
and the Christians repeatedly recognize the distinct nature of the 
perishable body from the eternal soul of man. As neither phy- 
siology, which relates to organism, nor natural conscience, which 
persuades us of mental identity, have any thing to do with these 
doctrines of religion, they ought to be regarded as distinct objects 
of research. ‘The mas of religion should be established on 
the fulfilment of prophecies, the performance of miracles, and 
on other historical and mystical evidences on which their professors 
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pe Sa i or 8 oh — ilosophy should vane fee to 
speculate on the infinitely varied phenomena every where displayed 
) ays ing world, and: to draw her one? emia as to 
ir origin and nature.” Introduction, p. x. 


What an extraordinary combination is here dig ed of 
opinions on the one hand most profoundly devout, and’on the 
other most philosophically free. Who, in the least ac- 
quainted with the mysteries of the sacred college, does not 
see through the artifice? Does not perceive under all this 
assumption of scéptical hardness of belief, and physiologiéal 
free thinking, the lurking zeal of the devoted servant and 
vigilant soldier of the Catholic cause? And with what con- 
summate judgment has he not laid his plans, so as to catch 
the unwary anatomist, who, when tired with vain attempts to 
discover the soul by dissection, will all at once have his eyes 
opened to see and adore the light which the Holy Church can 
throw on his enquiries ; and so will he led to embrace all her 
sacred ordinances. 

Father Philostratus in his first section maintains, that M. 
Laurence (as he calls him) never asserted in his so mach mis- 
understood lectures, that the soul perishes with the body: 
but that he has carefully guarded against any inferences 
which might be drawn from his physiological doctrines in- 
jutiots to the cause of religion. He contends, and in this our 
author joins with him, that the existence and immortality of 
the soul are doctrines incapable of being proved by any ana- 
tomical researches, and equally incapable of receiving any 
refutation from such enquiries. This the Jesuit makes a 
topic of vehement declamation: he refers us to the bosom of 
the Holy Catholic Church, in whose written and traditional 
evidences all that it can be necessary for us to believe on this 
point is to be found. A specimen of his harangue is as 
follows : 

‘« Imagine then my surprize when I found that a doctrine constitut- 
ing the very groundwork of Christianity, one which involves the belief 
in Jesus Christ's resurrection, one which so many miracles have been 
wrought to uphold, and which so many saints and fathers of the 
Church have for ages past laboured in all countries to preach and 
inculcate on divine authority :—that this doctrine should be declared 
in danger from any fancied inferences from a lecture on anatomy 
at the College of Surgeons of London! and that the counteraction 
of this imagined danger should be undertaken on the half intelligible 
principles of psychology, which certain ingenious persons have la- 
homed to extract from the writings of M. Hunter!!!" P.8. 


He is most vehement against all the opponents of M. 
. R 
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Laurence’s doctrines, and especially the distinguished author 
of the “‘ Remarks on Scepticism,;” but upon aclose enquiry, 
bis rancour is evidently much more displayed against them 
as Protestants than as immaterialists. He abuses, in no very 
becoming terms, the ‘“‘ heretical mobs of conflicting sec- 
taries ;” and maintains, that neither true belief nor grace are 
to be found any where but among the members of the Catholic 
community. 

However, as physiological enquiries are the pretext all 
along, he proceeds in’his second, section te contend thatthe 
very inference, that a philosophical deduction from physio- 
logy in favour of an immaterial principle is necessary to the 
support of Christianity, must imply scepticism. Our limits 
will not allow us to enter upon this very extraordinary line of 
argument, Suffice it to say, that the authority of the Chareh 
as the rule of faith is the principle to which every thing is 
nade to lead. 


Again, take the conclusion of the argument on several pre- 
tended difficulties (which we before examined.) 


‘* Having thus left these gucestiones difficiles to be solved by 
those who support the doctrine out of which they naturally arise, I 
feel induced to close this part of the subject by stating, that not 
withstanding all the high natural probability of a material cause of 
phenomena, the good Catholic doubts not of the mysterious union 
of body, life, and mind, on an authority which commands his faith 
but deigns not to direct his reason; and that the merit of so be- 
lieving this doctrine as a Christian, varies in the inverse ratio of his 
view of its probability as a philosopher.” P. 48, 


We wish we could make a few extracts from the sixth sec: 
tion, the whole of which is devoted to the purpose of defend- 
ing and recommending in every way the institutions of the 
Romish Church. The argument trom physiology is most 
curious. We have known a religious writer inculcate his 
opinions by proving * the world” to be “ without souls,” but 
we must say that the Jesuit has far outdone him in the in- 
genuity of his argument on the same ground. 

At the end of his disquisitions the author places a supple- 
ment, brought in in a truly Jesuitical style, in a sly small type, 
to add a few illustrations of his system, and to advocate the 
cause of the Catholic Church. ‘This he does by arguments 
equally artful and more extraordinary than any before ad- 
daced: he urges the powerful moral influence of the splendor 
of Romish worship ; of the pictures and images of saints, and 
the various legends considered as moral allegories. He 
dwells especially upon the importance of the old botanical! 


nomenclature as contrasted with the Linnwan, because thus 
' 
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such plants as the star of Bethlehem, oculus Christi, Cal- 
ceolus Beate Virginis, &c. &c. become mementoes of the 
most important subjects of sacred history. “He then goes on 
to defend the institutions of monastic seclusion and celibacy, 
upon a most singalar argument derived from M. Malthus, 
for which we refer our readers to the Supplement, p.7. An 
additional Supplement comes next, calied Fides Catholica ; 
or his reasons for preferring this faith: this is truly curious, 
and well worth reading. We are glad to observe that he 
considers the Church of England as next best to that of 
Rome. ‘The conclusion reads somewhat oddly :—‘‘he pre- 
fers the adoption of Catholicism to Atheism, and believes 
that the former would be better adapted to the comfort of 
boman life than the latter, even were it proved to be an illu- 
sion!” ‘his sentence is eminently in the assumed character 
of a free-thinker, and so artfully is the disguise kept up, that 
in some passages we have noticed expressions which would 
hardly, we should suppose, be tolerated, if the good cause 
did not sanctify them. 

.Thus in a note (p. OL.) he speaks of the Crusades as a 
most unchristian war: and inveighs against the ‘ horrors of 
that infernal tribunal, the Inquisition.” Somewhat bold this 
for a good Catholic. 

Again, he very strongly urges the necessity of perfectly 
liberal and unrestrained enquiry, and exclaims against the 
odious shackles of persecution and literary censorship of any 
sort whatever. 

The concluding sentence of his book expressly deprecates 
the idea of any judge of opinions claiming infallibility: and 
recommends all his readers to inscribe on the tablet of me- 
mory, as an everlasting memorial of human frailty, that Galileo 
was imprisoned in a dungeon for instracting mankind in 
truths afterwards confirmed by Newton! 

How artfully, to serve his purpose, does the Jesuit per- 
sonate the Free-thinker; but an expression or two may be 
found here and there of even a still bolder appearance : for 
instance, (p. 8.) .....‘' In the bosom of the Holy Catholic 
Church in whose written and traditional evidences are said to 
be found all that concerns the salvation of wankind,” &c. &c. 

If Satan can be transformed into an angel of light, no 
wonder that a Jesuit can assume the form of an ange! of 
darkness, if it be to prosecute his holy mission. 

One more instance of this we must be permitted to bring 
forward. It oecurs in a note of rather a curious character, 
Which is slily brought in when the author is speaking of those 
who have supported the troth of religion with argumefits 
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drawn from physics. Among these he notices Paley, and 
this leads to an attack on the fundamental argament of his 
Natural Theology. ‘There is an insidious appearance about 
this attack which obliges us to trespass a little longer on our 
reader’s patience. Paley illustrates the nature of his argu- 
ment by a comparison with the supposed case of finding a 
watch, and thence inferring a watch-maker. This, Philos- 
tratus says, does not apply to the grand argument, because 
such an inference is merely made from previous experience, 
which cannot hold good in the greater case. The fallacy 
obviously lies in arguing upon the term watch-maker ; the in- 
ference is, that the watch exhibits inarks of design. 

That a professed believer should attack and misrepresent 
a celebrated argument like that here alluded to, and one 
which has always been regarded as of great force in support 
of the first principles of all religion, might 7 a little 
singular: it might be said, if the argument did not appear 
to him conclusive, he might, for the sake of his own cause, 
have at least held his tongue. ‘This however is easily ex- 

lained: the author’s system is not built on reason; his object 
is to inculcate the authority of the Holy Church and her 
traditions as the sole rule of faith. Hence the foundations 
of natural religion are to be overthrown, even at the hazard 
of giving advantages to the Atheist. But what follows is 
still better. 


“« Paley was no ignoramus; but I have long been of opinion, 
that to a clear head, a tolerably empty stomach, if not necessary, 
were at least, very conducive: I agree with Shakspeare, that 


* Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits.’ 


Now Paley was known to be an extravagant gourmandizer; and 
it is recorded of him, on good authority, that he often ate a whole 
shoulder of mutton at one meal. The learned Dr. Lambe, of 
London, has clearly proved that a light vegetable diet clarifies the 
intellect; and the classic author of Pastor Fido has long ago ex- 
tolled the power of the Cibo di latte e del frutto over the wander- 
ings of the enthusiast. So well was the great Newton aware of 
the clearness of head produced by ‘ Spare fast that with the Gods 
doth diet ;’ that when composing his Principia he ate only ofa 
little bread, and drank only a littie water. Now may we not, after 
the — of Paley’s Natural Theology, argue that his inordinate 
meals made his mind stop short of those piercing and ethereal 
coruscations of genius which the late herbivorous Percy Bysshe 
Shelly displayed in advocating the cause he had ‘espoused i” 
Note, p. 86. | 


This is indeed carrving zeal for the Catholic doctrines to 
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an extraordinary pitch: to uphold an Atheist rather than a 
Protestant; nay, even to make common cause with the for- 
mer in attacking the arguments and abusing the person vf 
the latter—and all because he was a Protestant: this is un- 
accountable. : 

We at first hazarded our conjecture as to the character 
and design of our author; if any of our readers should not 
be inclined to agree with us, and should be disposed to view 
the whole design in a different light, and peradveuture to re- 
gard some of our latter quotations as rather exhibiting occa- 
sional oversights in keeping up an assumed character, we can 
only say as before, that with their opinions, or conjectures, 
we meddle not. We have directed our chief attention to the 
author’s physiological arguments, and have endeavoured, we 
trust not without success, to expose the fallacy of the hypo- 
thesis which asserts, that we are of necessity to conclude that 
matter thinks because we know not the principle which does, 
or that it is proved that the mind is material, if it be not 
proved to be immaterial. We have further shewn, we trust, 
that the phenomena of perception must be attribated to some 
erder of causes quite different from any physical causes; and 
we look to the volume of inspiration for pointing out the 
connection of this principle of thought with moral responsi- 
bility, and its consequences. 








Art. IL. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, for the Year 1824. Part I, 4to. 232 pp. 
12s. 6d. Nicol. 1824. 


WHEN we contemplate the state of science at any epoch as 
presented to our view in the periodical records of-its pro- 
gress, we are often tempted to wonder in what department 
or by what means the next step in improvement can be made. 
Every question which the most refined examination can sug- 
gest seems to have been proposed and investigated : nay, 
even some seem almost to have been invented merely for the 
sake of affording topics of i oo and a field for the 
exercise of philosophic powers. Yet when a new portion of 
the records of scientific pursuits comes before us, we always 
find something new and entirely unanticipated, to stimulate 
our curiosity and gratify our desire of progressive improve- 
ment. Nor is this a subject of surprize, when we reflect on 
the variety of circumstances quite beyond the contronl ,of 
foresight and calculation from which the most brilliant dis- 
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coveries often derive their origin: when we consider how 
purely accidental the occurrence or observation of a new 
phenomenon not unfrequently is, and how often'the attention 
of the philosopher is arrested by some cireumstance of ap- 
parently so trivial a description that it is only surprising he did 
not pass it over altogether ;—but which perhaps is thus made 
to become the foundation of some superstructure, at once an 
ornament to science and a most important acquisition to the 
community at large. 

The labours of the scientific body of our countrymen have 
during the last year been fully equal to those of preceding 
periods. ‘The part of the Royal Society’s transactions now 
before us affords some very satisfactory specimens of the 
progress of research. It contains only ten papers, but some 
of these are of considerable length. ‘They are, without ex- 
ception, the production of individuals whose names are well 
known in the scientific world ; and in all of them the fame of 
their respective authors is fully sustained. In giving our 
readers such an account of their contents as is compatible 
with the nature of our journal, we shal! follow the plan we 
have uniformly adopted, und after enumerating and classify- 
ing the different papers, shall proceed to dilate upon one or 
two which seem of peculiar interest or importance. 

We have first however to mention, that the Copley medal 
for the last year was awarded to John Pond, Esq. Astronomer 
Royal, as a testimony of the respect of the Society, and their 
general confidence in the accuracy of his observations. The 
more particular occasion of adjudging to him this prize, was 
his researches on an apparent declination in the places of the 
fixed stars, which we noticed on a former occasion. But 
the President expressly said on delivering the medal, that 
the Society was not thereby to be understood as expressing 
any opinion on the validity ‘of that discovery ; which requires 
more repeated and extended observation for its confirmation. 

In the department of Physiology and Natural History the 
volume before us contains four papers. ‘The first of these, 

No. [. is the Croonian Lecture—on the Internal Structure 
of the Human Brain when examined in the miscroscope, as 
compared with that of fishes, insects and worms. By Sir E. 
Home, V.P.R.S. 

‘This paper, like most which we have bad to notice of the 
same class, consists principally of remarks in illustration of 
the splendid delineation’ of microscopic objects by Mr. 
Bauer. ‘To this indefatigable observer Sir E. Home com- 
mences by paying well deserved compliments. 

A portion of very recent human brain steeped in distilled 
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water, was examined by Mr. B. who perceived in it rows of 
globules, proceeding in straight lines from the cortical 
into the medullary parts. A comparison was instituted 
between the human brain and that of fishes, insects, and 
worms. Among these, some of theresults were, that in the 
tench the brain has a central cavity, and its basis is nodu- 
lated. Jn the bee, that organ is larger in proportion than in 
the other insects which have been examined. It is also 
large in the moth and the caterpillar. How do these facts 
bear on the phrenological hypothesis? ‘The bee is unques- 
tionably distinguished for his mathematical abilities; but are 
moths and caterpillars particularly intellectual ? 

No. II. Entitled some observations on the Migration of 
Birds, by the late Edward Jenner, M.D. F.R.S.—is a com- 
munication of great interest, not only as a posthumous pro- 
duction of so distinguished an individual; but also in re- 
ference to the much disputed point in natural history to 
which it relates. 

The paper commences with some remarks on the powers 
of flight which these birds must possess, and which have been 
thought improbably great; a number of facts however are 
brought forward to show that their powers are fully adequate 
to perform such migrations as have been attributed to them. 

The author next discusses the quéstion of their remaining 
dormant during the winter. ‘This is shewn to be highly im- 
probable; and their condition on reappearance essentially 
different from that of any other animals after hybernation. 
The possibility of theirlying torpid under water is clearly dis- 
proved. 

In the next place, many remarks are made on the very 
strong instinct by which birds of passage are able to return 
and build on precisely the same spot for many years. Several 
very curious instances of this are adduced. 

Dr. Jenner then proceeds to state as the cause of the mi- 
gration of birds the instinctive foresight of providing for 
rearing their young. ‘The parent birds are shewn not to 
leave. the countries from which they migrate for the supply 
of any wants of their own, their food being abundant at the 
time: and they remain no longer than suffices for the rearing 
of their broods. Dr. J. observes, as a remarkable cireum- 
stance, that Ray, who attributed the migration of fishes to its 
true cause, that of seeking proper situations for spawning, 
overlooked the corresponding impulse as actuating birds. 
Various other observations, which we cannot here partica- 
lavize, are then made in further illustration of these views, 

The winter birds of passage leave this country fur pre- 
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cisely thé same reason that impels the spring migrators to 
come hither. Some of them, as the wild duck and the wood 
pigeon, which occasionally build here, are irregular in their 
migration; the most regular are the redwing and the field- 
fare, of whose building in this country Dr. J. never met with 
an instance. When they depart, they are notin any want of 
sufficient supplies of food. 

We consider this explanation as at once simple and satis- 
factory. And the subject affords a remarkable exemplifica- 
tion of the extent to which a predilection for theory has 
blinded the mind to the obvious and natural cause of the 
phenomena. It is curious to recollect with what pertinacity 
the idea of a winter retreat to avoid the inclemeney of our 
season, was maintained by one party, without thinking of in- 
quiring whether there might not be some more natural reason : 
and again, how strenuously the doctrine of a torpid hyberna- 
tion at the bottoms of Jakes and rivers was upheld by another 
party, without attending to the very slight nature of the 
proofs on which it rested, or to the possibility of such a state 
of circumstances taking place. 

No. III. On the Nature of the Acid and Saline Matters 
usually existing in the Stomachs of Animals. By W. 
Prout, M.D. F.R.S. 

The object of this paper was to prove that the acid usually 
found to exist in the stomach of animals during the digestive 
process, is the muriatic acid, and that the saline matters con- 
sist chiefly of the alkaline muriates. The investigation was 
carried on by some very neat chemical manilestations, for 
the details of which we must refer our readers to the paper 
itself. 

The remaining communication on topics of this class is 
No. X.—On the Semi-decussation of the Optic Nerves. 
By W. H. Wollaston, M.D. F.R.S. 

This investigation originated in the author's having ob- 
served several peculiar instances of a partial sort of blind- 
ness, seeming to aflect only one side of the eye. 

These phenomena be refers to the partial inseusibility of 
each retina; and considers them as shewing that the left 
side of the retina in each eye is supplied with nerves from 
the same thalamus, and the right from the epposite thalamus, 
so that the nerves supplying the former alone decussate, and 
not those of the right side; to this arrangement Dr. W. 
gives the name of semi-decussation. ‘These views are illus- 
trated by a comparison with the same structure in fishes. In 
conclusion, the author applies these considerations to the 
question respecting single vision with two eyes. Every point 
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in each eye is supplied with a pair of filaments from tl same 
nerve, and the two eyes thus sympathize with each other in 
every point. Hence arises single vision, and the reason why 
infants direct both eyes in a corresponding direction instead 
of squinting. 

Of the mathematical and astronomical papers comprized 
in the part of the Transactions before us, we shall not at- 
tempt to give any detailed analysis, We can only observe in 
general that they are all well worthy of attentive examina- 
tion, and that in each the established reputation of their 
respective authors is well supported. The titles are as fol- 
lows :-— : 

No. IV. On the North Polar Distances of the Fixed 
Stars. By John Brinkley, D.D. F.R.S. &c. Andrew’s Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in Dublin. 

No. V. On the Figure requisite to maintain the Equili- 
brium of a Homogeneous Fluid Mass that revolves upon an 
Axis. By James Ivory, A.M. F.R.S. 

No. VII. A finite and exact Expression for the Relfrac- 
tion of an Atmosphere nearly resembling that of the Earth. 
By 'T. Young, M.D. F.R.S. 

We may however observe, that in the first of these papers 
Dr. Brinkley controverts the statements of Mr. Pond re- 
specting a southern motion in the fixed stars, above alluded 
to; and altogether denies the validity of that astronomer’s 
conclusions on the subject. He shews that the Greenwich 
and Dublin catalogues of 1813 differ merely a few tenths of 
a second, and those of 1828 still less ; and he ascribes the 
appearance of a southern motion to a slight error in the Green- 
wich catalogue of 1813. He farther shews that a great part 
of the differences pointed out by Mr. Pond, is to be ascribed 
to his having applied different corrections for refraction to 
the different catalogues; a mode of proceeding which he 
strongly deprecates. In conclusion, he makes some remarks 
on the much agitated question respecting the parallax of the 
fixed stars, which in his opinion is still open to discussion. 

No. VIII. ‘The Bakerian Lectare—on certain Motions 
produced in Fluid Conductors when transmitting the Electric 
Current. By J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. F.R.S. 

The subject of this lecture is the phenomena exhibited by 
mercury, and other fluid metals, when placed within the in- 
fluence of an electrical current transmitted through conduct- 
ing liquids. 

if a quantity of mercury be placed in a dish and covered 
with a condacting liquid, through which an electric current 
is transmitted from a voltaic pile of moderate energy, by 
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wires %i0t in contact with the mereury, this metal will be 
thrown into a state of circulation, the force and direction of 
which varies with the nature of the liquid, the intensity of 
the electric power used, and other adventitious circumstances. 

If the liquid be sulphuric, phosphoric, or any of the more 
concentrated acids, the circulation is excessively violent, 
even with weak electric powers, and takes place in a direc- 
tion from the negative to the positive wire. On the other 
hand, under alkaline solutions, pure mercury remains at per- 
fect rest in like circumstances ; but if the least atom of po- 
tassium, sodiam, zinc, or any metal more electro-positive 
than mercury, be added to it, a violent rotation is immedi- 
ately prodaced, in the opposite direction or from the positive 
wire. From some trials Mr. Herschel is led to conclude, 
that much less than a millionth part of potassium, or a 
100,000th of zinc, is sufficient to impart this singular pro- 
perty to mercury. Lead and tin act with much less energy. 

—Bismuth, copper, silver, ‘and gold, not at all. A number 
ef singular phenomena in the electrization of mercury and 
other metals are described: and some calculations added re- 
specting the intensity of the forces acting on the molecules 

of the electrified body, which Mr. H. concludes in his expe- 

riments to have been not less than 50,000 times their gravity. 

In the sequel Mr. Herschel notices the curious gyratory 
motions observed by M. Serralas in fragments of alloy of po- 
tassium and bismuth, when floated on mercury under water ; 
the cause of which be shows to have been misunderstood by 
Mr. S. and which admit of easy explanation on the principles 
of this lecture. For these experiments the mercury must be 
absolately pure, the vessels perfectly clean; and no film on 
the surface of the metal. A battery of eight or ten pairs of 
single plates is sufficient. 

‘These experiments, it is to be observed, are wholly of a 
new description. Nor does it appear that any received hypo- 
thesis of the nature of the galvanic current or currents will 
explain why a rotatory motion should be communicated to a 
mass of fluid metal in contact with a liquid conductor be- 
tween the wires. Still less does it appear why this motion 
should be in opposite directions according to the aeid of 
alkaline nature of the conductors. ‘These curious facts seem 
to promise an extension of our knowledge as to the relations 
between chemical and electric action, which are as yet so 
lite understood, but which seem likely at some future ‘pe- 
riod to be redaced to a more simple and universal principle 
than any which science bas hitherto developed. 

Before quitting this subjeet we mast mention one applica- 
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tion of the fact which Mr. Herschel has proposed to make, 
and which we will give in his own words. 


“ In consequence of this superior energy of action the pheno- 
mena which form the subject of this paper furnish a test, perha 
the most sensible yet known, of the developement of feeble voltaic 
powers. I constructed a small battery of zinc and copper wires 
twisted together, each pair being two inches long from the point of 
junction, and the wires 1-SOth of an inch thick. Ten pairs of 
these excited by extremely dilute nitri¢ acid, caused a rapid rota- 
tion in mercury, interposed under sulphuric acid between the poles, 
and a regular advance of globules of that metal towards the nega- 
tive pole. The rotation continued with considerable force when 
the wires were so far withdrawn as to have only their extremities in 
contact with the liquid in the cells, in which case the surface ex- 
posed Ly each pair to the action of the acid could not exceed 1-50th 
of a square inch. Nay, so delicate is this indication, that the elec- 
tricity developed by bringing the extremities of a thin zinc and 
copper wire in contact with a glass merely moistened with the above- 
mentioned dilute acid, is abundantly sufficient to cause an imme- 
diate and unequivocal rotation in an ounce or two of mercury pro- 
perly exposed to its action. By this méans, indeed, the feeblest 
electrical excitement may be placed in evidence. I have thus 
rendered strikingly sensible the electricity developed by a mere 
difference in the state of the surface of two small portions of cop- 
per wire from the same coil (one being a little cleaner than the 
other) not above an inch in length of either being immersed; or 
that set in motion by a copper and zinc wire held near together 
and dipped in common pump-water, powers which it is not easy to 
render sensible by other means. For the success of these experi- 
ments, however, it is not enough merely to plunge the extremities 
of the condueting wires under sulphuric acid, The surfaces ‘of 
contact here require to be greatly increased so as to insure the 
transmission of the whole of the electricity developed. The best 
way isto immerse them in two considerable pools of mercury under 
the acid, one on either side of the globule to be set in rotation.” 


¢ The paper before us gives an additional, and very consi- 
derable testimony to the not less varied than exalted powers 
of investigation which Mr. Herschel has long since exhibited 
in so brilliant a manner, by his numerous profound researches 
in nearly every branch of mathematical and physical science. 

No. 1X. Experiments and Observations on the Develope- 
ment of Magnetical Properties in Steel and Iron by Percus- 
sion, Part ll. By William Scoresby, Jun. F.R.S.E, 

This paper is a continuation of one which we noticed on a 
former oceasion. In that commanication Mr. 8. described 
the experiment of hammering a piece of iron on the top of 
another bar, by which process its power was much increased, 
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In the present communication some farther researches on 
this point are given; in which a method of developing a 
much higher degree of magnetic energy is described. In the 
former experiments a single rod of iron only was used, and 
the steel bars or wires were hammered upon it, while both 
were held in a vertical position; in which case the mag- 
netism of the iron, after hammering, was employed in aid of 
the power of percussion for the developement of the mag- 
netism of the steel bars. But the iron acted only on the 
lower end of the steel wires ; the magnetisin of the upper 
end being spontaneous, or what is by magneticians called 
consequential. Hence Mr. S. attempted to supply an addi- 
tional force for the developement of the magnetism of the 
steel, to act upon the upper end of the wire as well as on the 
lower, and this he accomplished by hammering the wire or 
bar of steel between two bars of iron. The bars of iron he 
used were three feet and one foot in length, both made of 
common iron. The steel consisted of wires of about one- 
eighth of an inch diameter. The lifting power produced in 
the wires was estimated by the heaviest of a series of nails 
polished at the points, which the wire was capable of lifting. 

Without attempting to follow Mr. Scoresby through the 
details of his experiments, we will merely state the general 
results, which may be given as follows :— 

1. By the first or simple process, a maximum effect was 
obtained on a steel wire of about six inches long, capable of 
lifting a nail of 186 grains, which effect the compound pro- 
cess raised up to 326 grains. In other cases an equal or 
even superior effect was produced. 

2. In respect of the temper or degree of hardness of the 
wires, it was found that the softest wires obtained generally 
the highest power, and were most éasily magnetized, but the 
effect soon went off. 

3. By using a larger bar of iron (about eight feet in length) 
a ane increase of magnetical power was obtained, a wire of 
only six inches long being made to lift, by hammering by: 
the compound process on this bar, a weight of 669 grains, or 
four times the weight of the wire. 

4. The limit to the magnetism given to the wires, Mr. S. 
considers to be determined by the magnetism of the iron 
bars employed. ‘The bars being simply placed vertically 
become slightly magnetic by position from the earth. This 
polarity is increased by hammering them while they remain 
in a perpendicular position. In order to proceed to the 
maximum, the bars and wires niust be continually hammered 
lor a considerable time, the increase becoming very slow. 
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With respect to the more theoretical part of the subject, 
we conceive that Mr. Scoresby has in these researches an- 
folded some views equally new and important. He con- 
ceives that the high effect obtained by percussion depends 
on the disposition that percussion gives to the ferruginous 
particles, for assuming that condition to which we apply the 
name magnetic. ‘The particles of ferruginous substances, 
especially steel, resist this cond#tion to a certain extent, 
which resistance percussion tends toovercome. Thé general 
law to which Mr. S. reduces the various phenomena is this, 
that percussion on magnetizable substances in mutual contact 
inclines them to an equality of condition. He well illus- 
trates this by the tendency of bodies unequally heated, to 
assume, when placed together, the same temperature. And 
from the tendency of the cooler bodies to acquire tempera- 
ture, and of the hotter to lose it, he explains by a very just 
analogy the apparently opposite proposition, that magnetism 
is both developed and destroyed by percussion. The power 
of strong magnets is diminished by hammering, if held in the 
air unsupported, or rested upon any body not equally mag- 
netic: and the power of very weak magnets, or bars with 
little or no magnetism, is increased if held upon any subject 
that is magnetic. In all cases and circumstances the ham- 
mering tends to bring the substances in contact into a similar 
state, the weaker being strengthened, and the stronger 
weakened. 

These experiments exemplify the observation, that the 
progress of experimental research generally tends to the 
simplification of the subject: and as the number of facts is 
increased the number of principles is reduced. Mr. Scoresby 
has opened a new view of analogy between magnetism and 
heat, which may possibly be of great use (the only legitimate 
use of such analogies) fur suggesting the line of future inves- 
tigation on other parts of the subject. 

* In observing the progress of discovery it is remarkable to 
see from what very remote points the light of science is 
sometimes made to converge to one focus ; from how appa- 
rently opposite sources inferences are brought to bear on the 
same stibject ; and the power of effecting such combinations 
is one of the most distinguishing marks of real genius. 
Still morevis the value of such combinations enhanced when 
the principles from which they flow are, separately consi- 
dered, of a simple and obvious character ; because in such a 
case the surprize that the relation between them had been so 
long unpereceived will-be proportionally greater.. If again 
the result obtained be of such a kind as to be directly avail- 
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able to an important practical purpose, the discovery will be 
more universally estimated as it.deserves, In all these re- 
spects a peculiar degree of celebrity justly belongs to more 

an one of the discoveries and inventions of Sir Hampliry 
Davy. No where is the union of these characteristics. more 
completely displayed than in the theory and application of 
the safety-lamp. And we have now to present to the notice 
of our readers a recent discovery of the same distinguished 
man, which bears a close resemblance in its scientific cha- 
racter to that invention, and is at least of equal, if net supe- 
rior, importance in its practical application; as affeeting the 
most vital interests of the British empire,—the security and 
efficiency of its navy. ‘The paper in which itis described 
will doubtless be regarded as one of the most general interest 
of all those in the volume before us :—it is entitled, 


No. VI. On the Corrosion of Copper Sheeting by Sea 


Water, and on the Methods of preventing this Effect ; and on: 


their Application to Ships of War. and other Ships. By Sir 
Humphry Davy, Bart. P.R.S, 

The rapidity with which copper is- acted upon by any 
agent possessing the slightest oxidating power, must ke fa- 
miliar to every one. Particularly so it is. to those whe know 
any thing of shipping. ‘The destructive corrosion which the 
copperivg of a vessel undergoes when it hath been exposed: 
even fur a comparatively short time to the action of sea 
water, is notorious. And the evil is most sensibly felt, both 
by the navigator, who may reasonably fear the worst conse- 
quences if the decay proceeds to any extent, and the enor- 
mous expence occasioned by this class of repairs, and the fre- 
quency with which it is necessary to make them. So long as 
these evils have been felt and acknowledged, it is remarkable, 
that no attempt seems to have been made upon any scientific 
principle to discover aremedy for them. ‘To defend the cop- 
per by mechanical! means, such as coating the sheets with tin, 
in the same manner as culinary vessels, was an expedient 
suggested by a manufacturer about the year 1791, but which 
we are not aware was ever found of any use; and we should 
not have thought it worthy of notice, had not the idea been 
lately brought forward in a way to which we. shall subse- 
quently have occasion to advert. 

It seems that the rapid decay of the copper sheeting on the 
ships in His Majesty's navy, had for a long time attracted the 
netice of the various official persons most concerned. The 
result was an application to the Royal Sooiety, to examine 
into the cause and most probable means of remedy. A 
committee was accordingly formed, of which the President 
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was the most effective member: and hence originated the im- 
portant series of investigations. which it is the object of the 
present paper to desoribe. . : | 

It seems to have been commonly taken for granted, that 
the action of sea water on copper depended on the impurity 
of the metal; and that on perfectly pure copper it would 
exert little or no influence. ‘This opinion, however, was in 
the early stage of the investigation shewn to be utterly erro- 
neous. Specimens ascertained to be absolutely pure, were 
acted upon even in a greater degree than the others; and a 
variety of different specimens furnished by the Navy Board, 
some considered remarkable for their durability, and others 
for their rapid decay, were found to exhibit on experiment 
very little difference in the action which sea water had upon 
them. 

To explain the train of investigation here pursued, Sir H. 
Davy commences by describing the nature of the chemical 
changes which take place. When pare and clean copper is 
left in sea water, in two or three hours a yellow tarnish is ob- 
servable on the metal, and a cloudiness in the water, which | 
gradually acquires a green tint. In less than a day a 
bluish green precipitate appears in the bottom of the vessel, 
which constantly accumulates: while this is going on, the sur- 
face of the copper becomes visibly corroded, appearing red 
through the water, and grass green in that part which is in 
contact with the air. A formation of carbonate of soda by de- 
grees takes place upon this: and these phenomena continue 
tll the water loses much of its saline character. ‘The green 
precipitate, appears to consist principally of an insoluble com- 
pougd of copper, and hydrate of magnesia. ‘The president 
how proceeds to explain the principles upon which, with that 
profound sagacity for which he is so jastly distinguished, he 
reasoned upon the phenomena thus»presented, and perceived 
the connexion which they maintain with the theory of electro- 
chemical changes, which he long ago rendered himself so cele- 
brated by establishing. : 


“ According to the views which I developed fourteen years ago 
of the nature of the compounds of chlorine, and which are now 
generally adopted, it is evident that soda and magnesia cannot ap- 
pear in sea water by the action of a metal, unless in consequence 
of an absorptien or transfer of oxygene. Jt was therefore neces. 
sary for these changes, either that water should be decomposed, or 
oxygene absorbed from the atmosphere. I found that no hydrogen 
was disengaged and consequently no water decomposed : necessa- 
rily the oxygene of the air must have been the agent concernéd, 
which was made evident by many experiments. 
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“ Copper in sea water deprived of air by boiling or exhaustiow 
and exposed in an exhausted receiver or an atmosphere of hydro. 
gene gas, underwent no change ; and an absorption in atmospheri. 
cal air was shewn when copper and sea water were exposed to its 

cy in close vessels. 

*« In the Bakerian lecture for 1806, I have advanced the h 
sis that chemical and electrical changes may be identical, or de. 
pendent upon the same prenerty of matter: and I have further 
explained and illustrated this hypothesis in an elementary work on 
chemistry, published in 1812. Upon this view, which has been 
adopted by M. Berzelius and some other philosophers, I. have 
shewn that chemical attractions may be exalted, modified, or des. 
troyed by changes in the electrical states of bodies ; that substances 
will only combine when they are in different electrical states ; 
and that by bringing a body naturally positive artificially into a nega- 
tive state, its usual powers of combination are altogether a 
and it was by an application of this principle, that in 1807, I se- 
parated the bases of the alkalies from the oxygene with which they 
are combined, and preserved them for examination; and decom- 
posed other bodies formerly supposed to be simple. 

“ It was in reasoning upon this general hypothesis likewise, that! 
was led to the discovery which is the subject of this paper. 

“ Copper is a metal only weakly positive in the electro-chemical 
scale ; and according to my ideas, it could only act upon sea water 
when in a positive state; and consequently, if it could be rendered 
slightly negative, the corroding action of sea water upon it would 
be null ; and whatever might be the differences of the kinds of cop- 
per sheeting and their electrical action upon each other, still every 
effect of chemical action must be prevented, if the whole surface be 
rendered negative. But how was this to be effected? I at first 
thought of using a voltaic battery ; but this could be hardly appli- 
cable in practice, I next thought of the contact of tin, zinc, or iron: 
but I was for some time prevented from trying this, by the recollec- 
tion that the copper in the voltaic battery, as well as the zinc, is 
dissolved by the action of diluted nitric acid; and by the fear that 
too large a mass of oxidable metal would be required to produce de- 
cisive results. After reflecting however for some time on the slow 
and weak action of sea water on copper, and the small difference 
which must exist between their electrical powers ; and knowing that 
a very feeble chemical action would be destroyed: by a very feeble 
electrical force, I resolved to try some experiments on the subject. 
I n with an extreme case. [ rendered sea water slightly acidu- 
lous by sulphuric acid, and plunged into it a polished piece of cop- 
per towhich a piece of tin was soldered equal to about 1-20th of 
the surface of the copper ; examined after three days, the copper 
remained perfectly clean, while the tin was rapidly corroded : no 
blueness appe in this liquor ; though in a comparative experi- 
ment, when copper alone and the same fluid mixture was used there 


was a considerable corrosion of the copper, and a distinct blue tint 
in the liquid.” 
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We have given this extract at length, because we conceive 
we could notin any shorter or more preferable words describe 
the. whole process of the investigation, than in those through 
which we perceive in the most lively manner the whole course 
of the author’s ideas, as they gradually develope themselves. 
We have thus far arrived at that point of the research 
where the fundamental principle of the practical discovery is 
completely established. On its elegance and simplicity we 
think it superfluous to remark. It is one of those happy 
combinations which it is the distinguishing privilege of true 
genius to effect. : 

What two facts are apparently more unconnected with, and 
remote from each other, than the corrosion of the bottoms of 
ships, and the influence of the electrical state of bodies on 
their combinations? And how unlikely would it seem at first 

sight, that a purely theoretical principle of so abstruse a na- 
ture, should be susceptible of an immediate application to a 
purpose so remote from philosophical pursuits, and of such 
incalculable practical importance ? 

Sir Humphry proceeds to detail various other experiments, 
the object of which was to examine several particulars as to 
the best mode of applying the discovery, and as to the extent 
to which the principle would apply. The experiment just 
mentioned was, as the author observes, an extreme case. If 
1-20th part of the surface of tin prevented the action of 
acidulated sea water, a much smaller quantity would no 
doubt suffice for sea water in its natural state, since its action 
depends only on the loosely attached oxygene of common air ; 
1-200th part of the surface of tin was found perfectly effec- 
tual. The position of the tin upon the copper was found to 
be*quite immaterial: the whole surface was equally well pre- 
served, to whatever part of it the tin was attached. After 
some days, however, the tin begins to be coated with a sub- 
muriate, so that its action is injured. When zinc or iron was 
tried, no such diminution was produced. A variety of trials 
were made as to the degree of connexion necessary between 
the body of the copper and the part in contact with the de- 
fensive metal: it was found that a connexion by the thinnest 
filament is sufficient to defend the whole mass. A piece of 
zinc of the size of a pea, will completely defend a surface of 
forty or fifty square inches. A small piece of iron connected 
by aco wire to the larger mass, acted as completely as 
if it had Sean in immediate contact. 

We have enumerated only a few of the most striking varia- 
tions of the experiment, of ae the author describes many ; 
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but those we have selected are sufficient to pet our readers 
in possession of the principle of this truly philosophical in- 
vention. The lords of the admiralty, have, with their usual 
zeal for promoting the interests of the navy by the applica- 
tion of science, given directions for instituting complete 
practical trials of the method on several ships. 

In the conclusion of the paper, Sir H. Davy adverts to 
various other applications of which this principle is suscepti- 
ble in reference to economical purposes in the preservation 
of metals ; he promises a future communication of the conti- 
nuation of his researches. 

We here feel ourselves called upon to notice an attempt 
recently made to deprive Sir H. Davy of the claim to origi- 
nality in this invention: though the nature of the attempt is 
such, that we should not have thought it worth attention if it 
had not found its way into some respectable publications. 
A notice appeared a month or two ago in a periodical paper, 
headed by the title “Sir H. Davy’s remedy for the decay of 
copper bottoms not original.” ‘The earlier claim advanced 
was nothing more than that of the plan of tinned copper 
sheets which we have before alluded to, and which it is said 
were proved by some experiments of Dr. Higgins to be par- 
ticularly efficacious in resisting the action of sea water. The 
philosophical reader will not fail to perceive at once, that as 
to the ep there is no similarity whatever between the 
two plans. And if it be admitted, (which we imagine has 
never been questioned,) that the discovery of the electro-che- 
mical relations of bodies by Sir H. Davy in 1806, was origi- 
nal ; it will clearly follow, that in 1791, no plan solely grounded 
on that discovery, could easily have been proposed. As 
however, nothing is too preposterous not to produce an im- 
oper when speciously and confidently heralded forth, we 

ave thought it right just to put the case in its true light. 

The principle of this inveution is one which applies to 
many other cases in the arts ; and which if it had been in any 
degree perceived before Sir H. Davy developed it, would 
unquestionably have led to very different modes of attempting 
the preservation of metals; for instance, why should the 
trouble have been taken of carefully tinning over the whole 
surface of a sheet of copper in order to preserve it from oxi- 
dation, when a comparatively small speck of tin attached 
would have answered the purpose just as well, unless this fact 
bad been utterly unknown ? 

Bishop Watson in his chemical essays (1800,) insists very 
strongly on the danger of tinned copper vessels in case of the 
abrasion of the tin ; and so apprehensive was he of the con- 
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sequences of the minutest portion of copper being uncovered, 
that he says, ‘‘ a new copper vessel or a vessel newly tinned 
is more dangerous than after it has been used; because its 
pores, which the eye cannot distinguish, get filled up with the 
subsfances which are boiled in it, and all the sharp edges of 
the prominent parts become blunted, and are thereby ren- 
dered less liable to be abraded.” These remarks are very in- 
teresting, both as exhibiting the state of chemical knowledge 
in respect to this point, before the more recent discoveries, 
aud also in respect to the application of the principle to 
‘cases of daily and domestic occurrence; though probably in 
these cases, it would not be of much use where acids of any 
strength were in contact with the metal. 

It has been said, that copper on ships, when thus defended 
and preserved from corrosion, will be more liable to become 
foul from the adhesion of weeds, barnacles, &c., which are 
well known to be no inconsiderable evils. We have un- 
derstood, however, that by a very simple modification of 
Sir H. Davy’s principle this may be completely avoided. By 
diminishing the surface of the defending metal, its action 
may be weakened to any given extent. It is therefore only 
necessary to make the surface of the iron just so small, that it 
will allow of a slight degree of oxidation on the copper ;,suf- 
ficient to repel the animalcule, but not sufficient to occasion 
any serious waste or corrosion of the metal. , 

We have on former occasions had to notice other applica- 
tions of science to the improvement and security of naviga- 
tion. The zealous promotion, after rigid scrutiny, of.such 
plans has eminently distinguished the present government and 
theage in which we live. and our navy will continue to main- 
tain its proud pre-eminence, not only in martial atchievements, 
but also in the superiority of all its appointments, while it has 
to boast such invaluable applications of science to its service, 
as the defending metal of Davy, and the correcting plate of 
Barlow. 








Art. II. The Bampton Lectures for the Year 1824, being 
an Attempt to trace the History and to ascertain the 
Limits of the Secondary and Spiritual Interpretation of 
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Church, and Professor of Aue Saxon and of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. 8vo. 332 pp. 9s. Riving- 
tons. , 


THERE is a melancholy interest attached to this valuable 

ublication, from the sudden and lamented death of its excel- 
font author, which took place during its passage through the 
press, and before be could “ forward the errata, or any sup- 
plementary notes which might seem needful.” By the decease 
of such men as Rennell and Conybeare, the Church of 
England has sustained a most severe bereavement. The 
former, indeed, (to whose last work we shall speedily call our 
readers attention,) was so universally known and so highly 
esteemed, that no intelligent friends of our establishment have 
scldom been so sincerely afflicted, as when they heard that 
nothing more could be expected from the pen of him who bad 
vanquished Laurence and detected Hone. 

The eruditions and abilities of Mr. Conybeare, though 
well understood, and highly appreciated in our seats of learn- 
ing, (for he had distinguished himself both at Westminster 
and at Oxford,) were not of that description which could 
render him equally popular; but he has left a most valuable 
legacy to the Church in the present publication: and when 
we consider the affecting circumstances under which it ap- 


2 we think we may also fairly apply to him the lines of 
irgil. 





™ Celumque 
Aspicit, et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 


It is no small compliment, indeed, to say of these Bampton 
Lectures, that their subject is original ; for we are acquainted 
with no work in our language which treats professedly of the 
same matter, uone many valuable hints are scattered con- 
cerning it throughout most of our divines. It is, in fact, 
such a nice and delicate subject to handle with discretion, 
that few men would venture to trust themselves with its 

eneral treatment, and still fewer, we apprehend, would have 

isplayed so much profound learning, combined with sach 
unaffected modesty, in its execution. 

The line of argament which Mr. Conybeare pursues, is 
chiefly historical. He traces the history of allegorical inter- 
pretation through the different ages of the Church, and 
shews, that however it may have been occasionally perverted 
and scattered, we have the authority of Christ and his 
Apostles, of the primitive fathers, and of wise and good 
men of all ages, to believe that there is often a secon- 
dary as well as a primary meaning in Scriptare. In his 
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first lecture, the, subject is proposed, and the grounds for 
asserting its existence are well stated. We cannot, how- 
ever, quite agree with Mr. Conybeare in his low estimate of 
the value of the Jewish writers on this question, though we 
admit that the best and strongest proofs may be adduced 
from the New Testament. ‘‘ Though the Targums which 
contain any admixture of mystical interpretation may not be 
earlier than the latter part of the third century, nor the Ge- 
mara collected before the end of the fifth,” (p. 23.) yet there is 
every reason to believe, that these were a the republished 
and acknowledged sentiments of earlier writers. Though 
Allix and Schoetzen have too much relied on these authori- 
ties, yet we cannot allow, that no value attaches to writings 
which such men as Selden and Lightfoot so highly estimated. 
The argument, however, from far bigher authority, is thus 
admirably stated by the author in this lecture. 


** However we may scruple (as many in the fair and legitimate 
exercise of private judgment doubtless will scruple) to follow even 
the more learned and eminent of these to the full extent of their 
respective theories ; yet, that such a secondary and spiritual mean-— 
ing was, from the earliest period, partially at least, involved in the 
traditional and written monuments of the Jewish faith, cannot, we 
hold, be fairly and successfully denied; cannot even be doubted 
by any one who, with a belief in their inspiration, and an unpre- 
judiced and impartial frame of mind, applies himself to the study of 
the books of Moses. Nor can this position be reasonably objected 
to a priori as appearing unnatural or improbable ; for in the earlier 
and simpler stages of society and of language, such a mode of giving 
form and utterance to the conceptions of mind, so far from seem- 
ing rare and unintelligible, is known to have been usually more 
preyalent and popular. The original signification of those meta- 
phors, which make up so large a part of all language both spokew 
and written, must then have been fresher in the memory of man; 
they were daily, if we may so express ourselves, in the process of 
being increased in their number, and extended and modified in 
their import, as the occurrence of new ideas or new associations 
demanded. The mind habituated to this process would catch and 
retain, with quite sufficient rapidity and distinctness, the truths and 
instructions conveyed through the medium of those images and al- 
legories, which in fact do so largely and constantly present them- 
selves in the literature, both sacred and secular, of the ruder ages. 
It may be added, that the wisdom and theology of the Egyptians, 
to whose customs the Israelites had been so long inured, appear, 
from the remotest antiquity to which we can trace them, to have 
been involved in figurative and mystical representations. The 
whole Sieveatritiesl amekats must have been little else than a tissue 
of metaphor and allegory addressed to the eye instead of the ear. 
These considerations might well lead us to suspect, that even they 
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whom we regard as having needlessly and fancifuliy assumed or ex- 
aggerated the mystical sense of many parts of the Mosaic record, 
are at least not more unphilosuphical than they who utterly pro- 
scribe every interpretation of the kind, however sanctioned by the 
authority of the New Testament, or countenanced by fair and 
reasonable analogies. And indeed the notion that the Israelites 
saw nothing spiritual in the words and works of the Law, that they 
understood in the lowest and most barely literal sense all that was 
written for their instruction and prescribed for their observance, 
must subject those who would maintain it to a yet further charge 
of paradox and inconsistency. It is confessed on all hands that the 
writings of Moses distinctly set forth the unity, omnipotence, and 
other leading attributes of the Deity, as the fundamental and dis- 
tinguishing tenets of the religion given to the Israelites. But, toa 
people thus enlightened, the same record in its very commencement 
describes the Almighty as resolving to make man in his own wnage. 
Now can we readily believe cither them or their teacher to have 
conceived that the great | AM bore the aspect and character of 
the human species, or to have understood by such an expression 
any thing referring to the physical.and external constitution of 
man. Again, the Mosaic law confessedly forbids (and that under 
the severest penalties) every species of idolatrous worship; but we 
find the very Lawgiver expressly commanding his followers to 
look, for the removal of the fiery venom which infected their host, 
to an image, which, if they did not see and acknowledge in it the 
type of some higher and more spiritual deliverer, must have been 
to them an idol not less absurd than those of their Egyptian task- 
masters, if indeed it were not the very semblance of one of the 
many creatures worshipped by that extraordinary people ; an idol 
which in aftertimes became, we are told, of a truth a snare and 
cause of offence, and was in consequence destroyed by the piety of 
the faithful Hezekiah. ' 

“Nor is more direct authority wanting to this purpose: the rite 
by which the Hebrew was initiated into the privileges and blessings 
of the covenant was expressly declared by him through whom it 
was enjoined to have a spiritual meaning; the golden frontlet worn 
by the high priest, and the bells and pomegranates which formed a 
conspicuous part of the sacerdotal vestments, were worn, we are 
told, the one that he might bear the iniquity of the holy things of 
the ety ; the other, that when he went into and came forth from 
the holy place, Ae shou/d not die. Now that such a virtue resided 
in the plate of gold, inscribed even as it was with Holiness unto the 
Lord, or in the mere semblance of the fruit and sound of the 
metal, could not surely have been for a moment credited by those 
who had been so clearly taught that Jehovah dwelt not in images 
of silver or of gold, nor in any work of man’s hands. 

“ To a people too, thus instructed, the whole system of expia- 
tory sacrifice must have appeared intelligible and reasonable only 
upon the supposition of its being figurative or allegorical. Admit- 
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ting readily, that even the most pious and spiritually minded amo 
them might be far from understanding’ the precise nature and fu 
value of that great sacrifice which we (neither unscripturally, we 
trust, nor irrationally) believe te have been thus shadowed out, we 
would yet contend that they must have regarded that which of a 
truth puget their iniquities,-the iniguities even of their holy things, 
as somewhat far higher and more available than the b/ood of bulis 
and goats, and the sprinkled ashes of the heifer.” P. 13. 


Having thus stated the Scriptural grounds for affixing a 
spiritual and secondary meaning to various passages of the 
inspired writings, tbe author proceeds in his second lecture 
to trace its subsequent history. Its earliest instances, he 
thinks, may be found in the ectuestenl Books of Wisdom 
and Kcclesiasticus, which he assigns to the Hellenizing 
Jews, “‘who mixed with the faith derived from a purer 
source much of the learning and speculation of the Alexan- 
drian schools.” P. 41, This method was still further prac- 
tised by Philo; yet, ‘‘he is so far from speaking of this 
as any discovery of his own, that he more than once alludes to 
its being traditional; and in one place refers expressly to 
the xavoves ris aAAnyopias ‘as forming a standard of interpre- 
tation already established and understood by bis readers.” 
P. 46. Mr. C. however, does not attempt to apologize for 
the mystical excesses of this most ingenious but fanciful wri- 
ter, who has not been without his followers and imitators in 
later times. ‘‘ The visionary imaginations which so fascinated 
and engrossed the powerful mind of him to whom the Chris- 
tian church owed the ‘ Serious Call,’ and the refutation of 
Hoadly and Mandeville, were in all their essential and cha- 
racteristic features nothing more than the philosophical re- 
veries of the Jewish Platonist.” P. 69. The fundamental 
error of Philo, as Mr. C. very properly observes, may be traced 
to his desire of blending the incoherent features of heathen 
mythology with the simple yet sublime doctrines of the Old 
Testament. 

The following lectures trace the history of this method of 
Scriptural interpretation through the apostolic fathers down 
to the age of Tertallias, The sketches which are given of 
the writings of Clemens, Barnabas, Justin, and Ireneus, are 
highly interesting, and discover the hand of a master, who 
has brought the scattered rays into one focus, Whilst M-.C. 
candidly admits, that these celebrated writers were not suffi- 
ciently cautious in their search after the spiritual meaning of 
Scripture, we think, that he successfully defends them trom 
the sneers of those German critics who would, on this ac- 
count, deny their real merits. 
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From the days of Ireneus and Tertullian, we are led to 
the times of Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, &c. till we 
arrive at Chrysostom. The great distinction of these writers, 
consists in their not being restricted by the wapadous or 
regula fidei, which constituted the safeguard of the Latin 
Church: Hence in their spiritual interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, they run into the wildest errors and heresies. ‘This 
was particularly the case with those of the Eclectic School, 
whose strong mixture of Platonism with Christianity, ren- 
dered their philosophy and theology almost equally sparious. 
The accounts which are given of the various writings of this 
period, are drawn ap with great ability, and with a degree of 
candoar which reflects the highest honour on the learned 
author, who conclades this lecture wit! a comparison of the 
Alexandrian and Latin schools. 

The method of Jerom is next considered ; between whom 
and Augustin a most admirable contrast is drawn. We con- 
sider this, in point of ability, the master-piece of the whole 
work ; and indeed it discovers no ordinary powers; and the 
tenderness with which the errors of those times is treated, may 
be jadged from the following paragraph. 


_“* During the ages immediately succeeding to that of Jerom and 
Augustin, the history of spiritual, and we may add of Scriptural 
interpretation in general presents but little-either of novelty or of 
interest. In proportion indeed as the decline of learning and the 
encroachments of ignorance and barbarism cut off from the theo- 
logical student the means and resourses of critical: and historical 
exposition, his attention was of necessity turned more powerfully 
and exclusively to that which related, or was supposed to relate, to 
the practical or spiritual life of the Christian; and if his notions 
of the former degenerated but too frequently into a blind and bur- 
densome superstition, and his aspirations after the latter were 
mingled with but too much of a more questionable and earthly 
character, these defects were attributable rather to the temper of the 
age, and the general corruption of the church, than to any thing 
pages Tm connected with that mystical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture which now offered the only accessible field for his inquiries and 
labours. In these speculations, on the contrary, it cannot fairly be 
doubted but that many a retired and humble Christian found no 
inconsiderable or unprofitable aliments of a faith and piety, mistaken 
indeed upon many points, but yet sufficient, we trust, to draw the 
mind from the things of time, and to elevate and attach it to those 
of eternity.’”’ P, 189. 


The history is then continued through Bede and Rhabanus 
Maurus to St. Bernard and Aquinas. The effects of the 
Aristotelian philosopby and logic, on the theology of the 
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schoulmen, are very accurately pointed out, as they relate to 
their spiritual interpretations of Scripture. Hence arose an 
unbounded licence of allegorizing in the Latin Church, the 
traces of which may be discovered ulso in the writings of oar 
Wicliff, and in the opinions of the Albigenses. 

But, as all extremes produce their opposites, we need not 
be surprised that, in the next discourse, we are introduced 
to writers of quite another description, viz. those who ad- 
hered strictly to the letter of Scripture, and who passed over, 
if they did not deny, all spiritual interpretations. Amongst 
these, the celebrated Lyra takes the lead—a name never to 
be mentioned without reverence, and whose opinions were 
supposed to bave been so important in their results, that the 
monks have immortalized him in one of their distiches : 


‘* Si Lyra non lyrasset, 
Lutherus non saltasset.” 


We are then introduced to an. account of Gerson and the 
Hussites, of Tauler and the German mystics. An excellent 
summary is given of the revival of sound theological criti- 
cism by Erasmus, who has laid down accurate rules for 
spiritual interpretation in various parts of his writings. Then 
follow most interesting sketches of Meiancthon and Luther. 
Calvin distinguished himself as the first who rejected the 
secondary sense, and employed the theory of accommoda- 
tion; aod the merits of this Reformer, as an interpreter of 
Scripture, are thus candidly acknowledged by Mr. C. 


“The extent to which the mode of exposition adopted by 
Calvin differed from that which had had the sanction of so many 
ages, wil! be most readily and accurately understood by the com- 
parison of any portion of his Commentaries on Scripture ; those, 
for instance, on the prophecies of Isaiah, or the Psalms of David, 
with the previous labours of Jerom or Augustin on the same sub. 
jects. ‘ihe comparison will at least serve to demonstrate, that the 
more severe and temperate mode of interpretation is not necessarily 
less compatible with, or less conducive to, the sound and spiritual 
enforcement of religious truth, and the real edification of the be- 
liever, than the more fanciful and excursive misapplication of the 
text, to which some would even yet almost exclusively attach the 
name and praise of spiritual teaching. It is indeed much to be 
regretted, that more than one of the writers who have, at various 
times, been foremost in maintaining those opinions of the 
Reformer, which have, on no insufficient grounds of reason and 
Scripture, been questioned by many of the best and wisest Chris- 
tians, should not have imitated him also in that prudent and prac- 
tical interpretation of holy writ, which has repeatedly commanded 
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the acquiescence and approbation even of those who could by no 
means admit, in all its parts and bearings, his view of the Christian 
scheme. Even allowing that he carried his critical principles to 
the exclusion of some cases where a secondary and spiritual sense 
might reasonably and usefully be attached to the inspired word, 
and that his expressions, as to the mode of quotation used by the 
writers of the New ‘lestament, are occasionally objectionable, he 
did unquestionably confer no light aud inconsiderabie benefit upon 
the Church, by the courage with.which he rejected the use, and 
owned the invalidity, of those subsidiaries, which could not stand 
the test of a rigorous and accurate examination.” 1’, 239. 


A brief history of those who opposed, and those who sup- 
ported the opinion of Calvin, on this subject, is next given ; 
from which it appears, that the just medium was taken by 
Tyndal and our English Refurmers, between these who 
carried allegorical interpretations of Scripture to an inde- 
fensible extreme, and those, on the other hand, who rejected 
it, and sought but its literal and historical meaning. 


In this progress of religious truth we have seen the beautiful and 
consolatory promise of our text almost realized, as it were, afresh; 
we have seen her dawnings, after the long night of ignorance and 
superstition, leading to a day, far preferable indeed to the obscu- 
rity which preceded it, but yet a day, whose light was neither clear 
nor dark, until, at the eventide, it became /ryht.” P. 247. 


The seventh lecture completes the historical account, by 
giving us a sketch of the theologians of later times. Mr. C. 
commences with a character of that most interesting work, 
the Philologia Sacra, of Glass—a work which we. still 
prefer, in its original state, unamended by the labours of 
the modern German critics. He then proceeds to the opi- 
nions of Arminius and Episcopius, of Grotius and Cocceius, 
on the subject of Scriptural interpretation. A great body 
of valuable information is here compressed into a small com- 
pass. ‘The innovations of Le Clerc are next noticed, and 
the depreciation and denial of the typical sense, by Semler 
wand the German school. We are then presented with the 
sentiments of our most eminent English divines, on this sub- 
ject. The school of Locke, and Hoadley, and Sykes, is 
contrasted with that of Hutchinson, of Horne, and Horsley. 
Perhaps, to the merely English reader, this is the most 
interesting portion of the volume. 

But, we have now arrived at the concluding lecture, 
in which Mr. C. sums up the argument, and, in a brief and 
modest manner, gives us his own opinions respecting the 
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limitations under which the spiritual and secondary meaning 
of Scripture may be retained and defended. We must own 
that we could have wished Mr. C. had been rather more full 
and explicit on this part of his subject, convinced that he 
was well fitted—not merely from his learning, bat from his 
constitutional sobriety of judgment—to have laid down some 
valuable and practical instructions respecting it. What he 
has allowed himself to say, however, is extremely judicious— 
especially his recommendation of grouping all interpretations 
of Scripture beyond the primary, under the heads of al- 
legory, type, or parable, and of confining ourselyes to the 
analogy to which the authority of Revelation has extended 
the interpretation of any particular example. For our own 
parts, we do not hesitate to say, that no other types.can be 
received as Scriptural, but those which are pointed out in 
Scripture—though we do not object to others being occa- 
sionally alluded to, for the sake of popular illustration. ‘The 
distinction of types into those which are prophetical and pree 
figurative, and others which are merely analogical, (p. 310), 
is also highly important. But the old canon must never be 
forgotten—** Argumentum mysticum non valet ad probanda 
fidei dogmata.” (p. 316.) The cautions which Mr. C. lays 
down on this subject, are so valuable, that we cannot omit 
them. 


“Tt has been the usuai custom of systematic writers, to join 
with the other branches of our present subject, the consideration 
of the mystical or symbulical meaning. (as it is more generally 
termed) of individual words, whether literally denoting objects 
anjmate or inanimate, or the active or passive attributes of such 
objects. That such a symbolical intention was, by the earlier 
allegorists, held really to exist throughout the whole vocabulary 
(if we may so speak) of Scripture, and that much, and often fruit- 
less labour, was spent upon its investigation, there can be little or 
no doubt; nor has it been negiected in a later day, though its 
chief cultivators have, indeed, at all times, been found among 
those who have indulged in very considerable licence as to every 
branch of spiritual interpretation. More considerate and prudent 
critics have evidently been induced to doubt, whether all that was 
usually so considered, might not, with greater safety as well as 
accuracy, be regarded as simply figurative, as belonging, that is, 
rather to the general and native character of the Hebrew, perhaps 
of all Oriental, eloquence and poetry, than to any pre-ordained 
system of allegorical and spiritual correspondency. Upon the 
hypothesis, indeed, of such a correspondency, no inconsiderable 
suspicion is thrown by the certainty, that it has been adapted with 
equal facility and equal success to the philosophical reveriés of 
Philo and of Hutchinson, to the darkest superstitions of the middle, 
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and the wildest fanaticism of later ages ; that it has accommodated 
itself with the same pliability to the exclusive theory of the most 
rigid predestinarianism, and to the vague and indeterminate mys- 
ticism of Behmen and of Swedenborg. For a full conviction of 
the extreme uncertainty both of the grounds on which the hypo- 
thesis rests, and of the method in which it has been applied, it 
may be sufficient to refer the student to the inspection (however 
cursory) of any of those Collections or Dictionaries of symbolical 
terms, in which the labour of expositors thus disposed, has, from 
time to time, been employed. 1 cannot therefore but think, that 
we expose ourselves to less danger, both of falling into personal 
error, and of throwing doubt and discredit upon the sacred text, 
7 regarding those insulated words and expressions, which were of 
old esteemed the authoritative and definite, though mysterious, 
indication of higher things, as possessing that value and significance 
only, which may be fairly attached to them, without departing 
from the laws of interpretation generally applicable to all written 
or spoken composition, sacred or profane. 

** But (it has been urged, and that by high authorities) the sym- 
bolical language, ——, of the prophetic and more highly- 
wrought portions of holy writ, has a peculiar character of its own ; 
inferring, as it should seem, that it must have some peculiar and 
exclusive source, some mysterious system of relations, to which we 
might in vain search for a parallel in any other quarter. Let this 
be admitted to bear, at first sight, some appearance of truth ; yet, 
upon examination, we shall be led to ask, whether they who have 
made such assertions, recollected that we have no uninspired and 
contemporary remains in the Hebrew, or any cognate dialect, 
which we can bring into comparison with the volume of inspiration, 
whether they were sufficiently aware of the highly metaphorical 
nature of all language, and whether they had weighed the diffi- 
culty and uncertainty attendant upon all the details of the theory 
which they inclined to maintain ? 

__ ‘* That the figurative language of Scripture is not capable of 
illustration from various sources, that some part of its symbols, 
those especially in more common use, may not have been, like the 
hieroglyphics of old, purely conventional, and that he who neglects 
its study can hope to be deemed a competent or useful expositor, 
I shall hardly be suspected of advancing : but that we are entitled, 
nay, called upon, to affix a secondary and spiritual import to almost 
every significant word in Scripture; that we may reason from the 
symbolical meaning of the word to that of the context, instead of 
suffering the sense of the former to be determined by the plain and 
obvious intention of the latter; that by such a symbolical accepta- 
tion of individual words we are permitted to give a new character 
to even the clearest moral precepts, and the simplest narratives of 
the sacred text; that, lastly, our acquiescence in the meanings 
which fanciful (though possibly sincere and pious). believers may 
attach to every separate portion or expression of iod's word, is to 
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be esteemed a test of our personal spirituality and knowledge of 
him, the informed Christian will scarcely be disposed to grant.” 
P. 317. 


The conclusion of these Lectures affords a fine specimen 
of sound doctrine, combined with the exercise of a sober 
and temperate jadgment. 

Having thus laid before our readers a comprehensive ana- 
lysis of this valuable work, we deem it quite needless to 
bestow on it any further recommendation. It is one of those 
works which must always retain its value in a theological 
collection, on account of the vast assemblage of facts and 
opinions which are brought to bear upon one subject. We 
hope that we shall be pardoned if we say, that, in this re- 
spect, Mr. Conybeare's volume presents a remarkable con- 
trast to some hasty and crude productions which have ately 
been dignified with the name of Bampton Lectures. It would 
be unreasonable indeed to expect, that a volume of equal 
merits should be annually produced at this, or any other 
lectureship; but the University of Oxford has a character 
too high and dignified, to allow its reputation to be com- 
promised or endangered, by any thing which is below the 
standard of a decent and respectable mediocrity. 








Art. IV. A Tour in Germany, and some of the Southern 
«Provinces of the Austrian Empire, in the Years 1820, 
1821, 1822. 2vols. 12mo. 16s. Hurst and Co. 1824. 


Tus is evidently the work of a clever and accomplished man, 
who had carried abroad with him information sufficient to ena- 
ble him to arrive at correct opinions in regard to the things 
which he was to see and hear in the countries which he was 
about to visit. He has enough of nationality to prevent him 
from extolling every thing merely because it is not English ; 
and a sufficient stock of good sense to make him do justice 
to foreigners, even in those matters wherein they differ most 
from ourselves. He views society with the eyes of a philo- 
sopher, while he expresses his observations in the er 
of a scholar, and a man of the world ; weighing accurately the 
effect of institutions on the. character of the human being, 
and the reciprocal influence of character and situation on the 
establishments, civil, political, and religious, which distin- 
guish the several kingdoms of Europe. 
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In reference to the principles of government, his liberality 
keeps pace with the spirit of the times; and is evidently gra- 
titied with the progress which has been made in securing the 
ground-work of a good constitution, in certain countries 
‘where, till a late period, the people had neither leave ner in- 
clination to think at all on the subject: bat, at the same 
time, he is too wise not to perceive that the happiness of man 
is more closely connected with habit than with theory; that 
all changes, however beneficial in their tendency, are accom- 
panied at first with uneasiness and suspicion; and that, in 
every ease where the want is not pressingly felt, the offer of 
assistance is regarded as oflicious aud impertinent. In most 
parts of Germany, he found the subjects, even of the more 
despotic states, contented with the form of authority under 
which they were placed, and generally speaking, full of affec- 
tion for the royal persons by whom that authority is exer- 
cised; careless too, and ignorant. of, the visionary theories of 
government, which a few speculative men have endeavoured 
to recommend to them; being much more disposed to attri- 
bute any inconveniences they may happen to suffer, to the in- 
trigues of other cabinets, than to the weakness or corruption 
of their own ; and desirous at all times to enjoy what they ac- 
tually possess, rather than to imagine a felicity of which they 
have had no experience, and to dispute about rights to which 
they have never laid claim. soa 

The tourist entered Germany at Strasburgh, after having 
crossed the bréadth of France from Havre to the Rhine. 
Upon passing this river on a bridge of boats, be found himself 
in the territory of Baden, and preparing to advance towards * 


its miniature capital. The Plain of the Rhine is rich and 
beautiful, but, 


** What the Germans call a diligence or post-wagon, dragging 
its slow length through the delicious scene, is a bad feature in the 
Ese: Much as we laugh at the meagre cattle, the knotted-rope 

arness, and lumbering pace of the machines which bear the same 
name in France, the French have out-stripped their less alert 
neighbours in every thing that regards neatness, and comfort, and 
expedition. The German carriage resembles the French one, but 
is still more clumsy and unwieldy. The luggage which generally 
constitutes by far the greater part of the burden (for your diligence 
is a servant of all work, and takes a trunk just as chearfully as a 
passenger) is placed not above but in the rear. Behind the car- 
riage a flooring projects from above the axle of the hind wheels, 
equal in length and breadth to all the rest of the vehicle. On this 
is built up a castle of boxes and packages, that generally shoots 
out beyond the wheels, and towers far above the roof of the car- 
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riage. The whole weight is increased as much as possible by the 
strong chains intended to securethe for tification from all attacks 
in the rear ; for the guard, like his French brother, will expose him- 
self neither to wind por weather, but forthwith retires to doze in 
his cabriolet, leaving to its fate the edifice which has been reared 
with much labour and marvellous skill, Six passengers, if so many 
bold men can be found, are packed up inside; two, more happy or 
less daring, take their place in the cabriolet with the guard, The 
breath of life is insipid to. a German without the breath of his pipe; 
the insides puti most genially on one another's faces. With such 
an addition to the ordinary mail-coach miseries of a low roof, a per- 
pendicular back, legs suffering like a murtyr’s in the boots, and 
scandalously scanty air-holes, the diligence becomes a very black 
hole. True, the police has directed its denunciations against 
smoaking, and Meinherr, the conducteur, (he has no native appel- 
lation) is specially charged with their execution ; but Meinherr, the 
conducteur, from the cravings of his own appetite, has a direct ine 
terest in allowing them to sleep, and is often the very first man to 
propose putting them to rest. To this huge mass, this combination of 
stage-coach and carrier's cart, are yoked four meagre ragged cattle, 
and the whole dashes along on the finest roads, at the rate of rather 
more than three English miles an hour, stoppages included. The 
matter of refreshments is conducted with a very philanthrophical 
degree of leisure ; and'at every considerable town, a breach must be 
mude in the luggage castle, and be built up again. Half a day’s 
travelling in one of these vehicles, is enough to make a man loathe 
them all his life time.” 


Carlsrhue presents little to amuse or detain the traveller, 
The duke is said to be very popular among his subjects, par- 
ticularly in the hereditary part of his dominions; but the 
Swabians, of whom a horde was consigned to him by the con- 
gress of Vienna, have not yet been able to transfer their affec- 
tions to their new master. It is said, that during the first 
advance of the allies, when the emperor and grand duke 
were together at Freyberg, the former was actually receiving 
in One room an address from the Swabians, praying him to 
take them back under his imperial protection, while the 
latter, his host and their sovereign, was under the same roof. 
The emperor wept with them over old stories and old attach- 
ments, for there is not a more kind-hearted man in his em- 
pire: but other views of es? were imperious, and they re- 
mained in their allegiance to Baden. 

Manhiem is celebrated for its nataral beauties and Pre 
society. It was hure that Kotzebue fell a victim to the fana- 
ticism of Sand, who, it is well known, viewed the poet as an 
enemy to the political regeneration of Germany. There is a 
wild spirit at work among the students and some of the ‘pro- 
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fessors in that part of the continent, of which we shall have 
eecasion to exhibit certain tokens by and by; and perhaps no 
stronger instance could be given of its dangerous and de- 
luding character, than the coul premeditated murder of which 
we are now speaking. : 


“ I found the «nurderer, who had been executed shortly before, 
still the subject of general conversation. Though his deed besides 
its moral turpitude has done Germany much political mischief, the 

ublic feeling seemed to treat his memory with much indulgence, 
ost people, except the students, were liberal enough to acknow- 
ledge, that Sand had done wrong in committing assassination ; but 
they did not at all regard him with disrespect, much less with the 
abhorrence due to a murderer.—It is one of the greatest mischiefs 
of such an example, that it seduces weak heads and heated fancies 
into a ruinous coquetry with principles which make every man his 
neighbour’s executioner.—‘ I would not have told him to do ‘it,’ 
anid a student of Heidelberg to me, ‘but I would cheerfully have 
shaken hands with him after he did it.’ Even in the more grave 
and orderly classes of society, although his crime was never justi- 
fied or applauded, I could seldom trace any inclination to speak of 
him with much rigour. ._ When the executioner had struck, the 
crowd rushed upon the scaffold, every one anxious to pick up a 
few scattered hairs, or dip a ribbon, a handkerchief, or a scrap:of 
r, in his blood. Splinters were chipped from the reeking 
lock, and worn in medallions, as his hair was in rings, false and 
revered as the reliques of a saint. To the.students of Heidelberg 
was ascribed the attempt to sow with Forget-me-not the field on 
which he was beheaded; and which they have baptized by the 
name of Sand’s Ascension Meadow, Though punished as a ho- 
micide, he was laid in consecrated ground ; and, till measures were 
taken by the police to prevent it, fresh flowers and branches of. 
weeping willow were nightly strewed, by unknown hands, on the 
murderer's grave.” 


When at Frankfort, the traveller almost unavoidably falls 
into a train of political speculation. The confederation 
which has succeeded the former constitution of the Germanic 
empire, throws, as was intended, the whole weight of politie 
cal and military influence into the hands of the larger States ; 
which, though possessing territory in Germany are essentially 
foreign in their strength and interests, and are, of course, ac- 
tuated by considerations which do not apply to the greater 
number of the minor sovereignties, as represented in ‘the’ 


Diet, The emperor Francis, it is observed, did well not to 


labour after the restoration of the empire; for instead of re- 
maining the limited and elective head of a disjointed mo- 
narchy, he has become the hereditary dictator of a submissive 
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confederation ; instead of negociating at Ratisbonne, he can 
command at Frankfort. Thus the Germanic Diet is essen- 
tially the representative not of German but of foreign in- 
terests, guided by potentates, who claim a voice in its meas 
sures in virtue of a portion of their territories, and then 
throw in upon its deliberations the weight of their authority, 
to guard their own separate interests, and to effectuate 
schemes of policy, which have no relation to the union, or in- 
dependence, or welfare of Germany. 

eaving this scene of intrigue and dispute, the tourist soon 
finds himself in Weimar, the Athens of modern Germany. 
Neither nature nor art has done any thing to beautify the ca- 
pital—the streets being crooked, and the houses small and 
without ornament. In fact, the inhabitants take a pride in 
considering it as merely a large village. It is not in such a 
place, therefore, that the gaiety, or the loud and loose plea- ° 
sures of an overgrown metropolis, are to be sought. There 
are too few idle people, and too little wealth for frivolous 
dissipation. 


* Without either spies or police, the smallness of the town, and 
the mode of life, place every one under the notice of the court ; and 
the court has never allowed its literary elegance to be stained by 
extravagant parade, or licentiousness of conduct. The nobility, 
though sufficiently numerous for the population, are persons of but 
moderate fortunes ; many of them would find it difficult to play their 
part, frugal and regular as the mode of life is, were they not en- 
gaged in the service of the government, in some capacity or ano- 
ther, as ministers, counsellors, judges, or chamberlains. There is 
not much dissoluteness to be feared where it is necessary to climb 
an ousside stair to the routs of a minister, and a lord of the bed- 
chamber gives, in a third floor, parties which are honoured with the 
presence even of princes. At six, every ove hies to the theatre, 
which is just a large family meeting, excepting that the grand ducal 
personages sit in a separate box. ‘Ihe pcrformance closes about 
nine o’clock, and it is expected that by ten, every houshold shall 
be sound asleep, or at least soberly within its own walls for the 
night. The grand duke is the most popular prince in Europe; and 
no prince could better deserve the attachment which his people 
lavish upon him. We have long been accustomed to laugh at: the 
pride and poverty of petty German princes; but nothing can give 
a higher degree of the respectability which so small a people may 
assume, and the quantity of happiness which one of these insigni 
cant monarchs may diffuse around him, than the example of this 
little state, with a prince like the present grand duke at its head. 

e mere pride of sovereignty, frequently most prominent where 
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there is only the title to justify it, is unknown to him: he is the most 
affable man in his dominions, not simply with the condescension 
which any prince can learn to practise as a useful quality, but from 
goodness of heart, His talents are far above mediocrity ; no prince 
could be less attached to the practices of arbitrary power, while his 
activity, and the conscientiousness with which he holds himself 
bound to watch over the welfare of his handful of subjects, have 
never allowed him to be blindly guided by ministers. During the 
whole of his long reign, the conscientious administration of the pub- 
lic money, anxiety for the impartiality of justice, the instant and 
sincere attention given to every measure of public benefit, the ear 
and hand always open to relieve individual misfortune, the efforts 
which he has made to elevate the political character of his people, 
crowned by the voluntary introduction of a representative govern- 
ment, have rendered the grand duke of Weimar the most popular 
prince in Germany among his own subjects, and ought to make him 
rank among the most respectable in the eyes of foreigners, so far as 
respectability is to be measured by personal merit, not by square 
miles of territory or millions of revenue.”’ 


Weimar, it is well known, took a distinguished part in 
nursing the young genius of Germany, which has since ar- 
rived at so full and promising amankhoed. Weiland, Schiller, 
Goéthe, and Herder, are names which would reflect honour 
upon the literatuve of any country; and these authors are 
indebted for the place they hold in the reputation of Europe 
to the kind and discerning patronage of the duke and his ae- 


complished mother. Of that brilliant association of poets 
and dramatists, Goethe alone survives. 


“‘ He is now seventy-four years old, yet his tall imposing form is 
little bent by years: the lofty open brow retains all its dignity, and 
even the eye has not lost much of its fire. His conversation is un- 
affected, gentlemanly, and entertaining ; in the neatness and point 
of his expressions, no less than in his works, the first German clas- 
sic in point of language, is easily recognized. He has said some- 
where, that he considered himself to have acquired only one talent, 
that of writing German. He manifests no love of display, and least 
of all in his favourite studies. It is uncommon, indeed, to heat 
people say, that they did not find in Goéthe’s conversation any 
striking of the genius which animates his writings: but this is as it 
should be. The approach of aze, and certain untoward circum- 
stances which wounded his vanity, have at length driven Goéthe 
into retirement. He spends the winter in Weimar, but no man is 
less seen. Buried among his books and engravings, making himself 
master of every thing worth reading in German, English, French, 
and Italian; he has said adieu to worldly pleasures and gaieti 
and even to much of the usual iptercourse of society. ,Not,.long 
seotgo.he attended a concert, given at court, in honouc of g: bigth- 
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day. He was late; when he entered the room the music instantly 


ceased; all forgot court and princes to gather round Goéthe, and 
the grand duke himself advanced to lead up his old friend.” 


We agree with the tourist in entertaining rather a low 
opinion of the regular novels of Goéthe. The at of his 
imagination, and fineness of feeling, supply good individual 
pictures and acute remarks; but they cannot be praised 
either for incident or character. ‘They are often stained, too, 
with the degradation to which he unfortunately reduces love, 
where liking and vice follow fast upon each other. The 
‘* Apprenticeship of William Miester,” for instance, is a ve 
readable book, in so far as it contains a great deal of acute 
and eloquent criticism ; but who would purchase the criticism 
even of Goethe at the expence of the aa iat of inci- 
dent and prusiency of description with which the book 
abounds? Ee now devotes himself to philosophical, and 
critical disquisition ou the fine arts. ! 


* Like all their sisters of Saxony, the ladies are models of in-. 
dustry ; whether at home or abroad, knitting and needle-work know 
no interruption. A lady, going to a rout, would think little of for- 
getting her fan, but could not spend half an hour without her im- 
Sage of female industry. A man would be quite pardonable 
or doubting, on entering such a drawing.room, whether he had 
not strayed into a school of industry; and whether he was not ex- 
Sestee to cheapen stockings, instead of dealing in small talk. At 

resden it is carried so far, that even the theatre is not protected 
against stocking wires. I have seen a lady gravely lay down her 
work, wipe away the tears which the sorrows of Theckla, in Wallen- 
stein’s death, had brought into her eyes, and immediately reassume 
herknitting. As might be expected, from the literary tone which 
So long ruled, and still lingers round the court and society of Wei- 
mar, even the ladies have not altogether escaped a sprinkling of 
pedantry. One coterie forms a regular critical club. The gifted 
members varying in age, from sixteen to sixty, hold their eed 
meetings over tea-cups, wrapped up in as cautious mystery, as if 
celebrating the mysteries of the Bona Dea. A daring Clodius 
once intruded and witnessed the dissection of a tragedy ; but he had 
reason to repent the folly of being wise so long as he remained 
within the reach of the conclave. But altogether, the ladies of 
Weimar are, in every thing that is good, a favourable specimen of 
their countrywomen. 

“ The serious pursuits and undeviating propriety of conduct of 
the grand duchess herself, have had a large share in thus forming 
the manners of her court and subjects. Her royal highness is a 
princess of the house of Darmstadt: she is now venerable by her 
years, but still more by the excellence of her heart, and the stretigth 
of her character. In these fittle principalities, the tamne gooddess 
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of disposition can work with more proportional effect, than if it 
swayed the sceptre of an empire ; it comes more easily and directly 
into contact with those towards whom it is directed ; the artificial 
world, of courtly rank and wealth, has neither sufficient glare nor 
body to shut out from the prince the more chequered world that 
lies below. After the battle of Jena, which was fought within ten 
miles of the walls, Weimar looked to her alone for advice and pro- 
tection. Her husband and younger son were absent with the frag- 
ments of the defeated army; the French troops were let loose on 
the territory and capital; the flying peasantry already bere testi. 
mony to the outrages which are inseparable from the presence of 
brutal and insolent conquerors. The hope that she might be useful 
to the people in this hour of trial, when it was only to her they 
could look, prevailed over the apprehensions of personal insult and 
danger ; she calmly awaited in Weimar the approach of the French, 
collected round her in the palace the greater part of the women and 
children who had not fled, and shared with them herself the coarse 
and scanty food which she was able to distribute among them. The 
emperor, on his arrival, took up his abode in the palace, and the 
hogs duchess immediately requested an interview with him. His 

rst words to her were, ‘ Madam, I make you a present of this 
palace ;” and forthwith he broke out into the same strain of invec- 
tive against Prussia and her allies, and sneers at the folly of endea- 
vouring to resist himself, which he soon afterwards launched 
against the unfortunate Louisa at Tilsit. He said, more than once, 
with great vehemence, ‘On dit que je veux etre empereur de 
Pouest; et,’ stamping with his foot, ‘ je le.serai, Madame.’ He 
was confounded at the firm and dignified tone in which the grand 
duchess met him. She neither palliated her husband’s political 
conduct, nor supplicated for mercy in his political misfortune, 
Political integrity, as a faithful ally of Prussia, had, she told him, 
dictated the one, and if he had any regard for political principle and 
fidelity to alliances in a monarch, he could not take advantage of 
the other. The interview was a long one; the imperial officers in 
waiting could not imagine how a man, who reckoned time thrown 
away even onthe young and beautiful of the sex, could spend so 
much with a princess whose qualifications were more of an intellec- 
tual and moral nature. But from that moment, Napoleon treated 
the family of Weimar with a degree of respect and consideration, 
which the more powerful of his satellites did not experience. He 
used to say, that the grand duke was the only sovereign in Germany 
who could be entrusted with the command of a score of men; and 
he uniformly displayed for the grand duchess a very marked 
esteem,’ . 


There is a long chapter on the “ Government of Weimar,” 
which contains a variety of matters worthy of deep considera- 
tion. ‘The Congress ot Vienna, willing to obtain c edit fora 
degree of liberality which did not in fact animate its coun- 
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cils, indited a few paragraphs on the subject of representa 
tive governments ; but, not wishing to accelerate political ex- 
periments with undue haste, the sovereigns and ministers 
there assembled, introduced into their writings such a conve 
nient ambiguity of language, that the declaration of the Con- 
gress is.found to mean any thing or nothing, according to the 
spirit of the interpreter. Some, like the king of Prussia, al- 
lowed that the article bound them to introduce ‘‘ constitutions 
of estates,” but denied that it bound them to do so within any 
limited period; and held, therefore, that it lay with themselves 
to decide, whether they should cease to be absolute princes, 
five or five hundred years hence. Others who were willing 
to submit to a constitution of estates, explained these words 
of the Congress as meaning merely the old oligarchical estates ; 
not a legislative body to controul, but an impotent body to 
advise ; not a parliament, but a privy council. A third party 
put this gloss on the article, that it only bound the sovereigns 
to each other, but in no degree to their subjects. Dabelow 
of Gottingen, a man not unknown in the literary world, wrote’ 
a book in defence of this last proposition. The students of 
that University reviewed his work, by affixing a copy to the 
whipping-post, marching to the author’s house, and hailing 
him with a thrice-repeated pereat. 


“In several of the States, particularly in the south, more honest 
and liberal sentiments have gradually prevailed ; but it was Weimar 
that set the example. The grand duke, disdaining to use such pre- 
texts in the acts of Congress, and jealous Jest any other State should 
take the lead in this honourable course, immediately framed for his 
people a representative government. He was assuredly the very 
tast“prince who could have been exposed to the necessity of making 
concessions ; his two bundred thousand subjects would as soon have 
thought of composing a gospel for themselves, as of demanding any 
share in the administration of public affairs. When the first elections 
took place under the new constitution, considerable difficulty was 
occasionally experienced in bringing up the voters, particularly the 
peasantry, to'vote. In defiance of the disquisitions of the liberal 
professors of Jena, they could not see the use of all this machinery. 
* Do not we pay the grand duke for governing us,’ they said, ‘ and 
attending to the public business? Why give us all this trouble be- 
sides?” Nay, after the experiment of the representative body has 
been tried during seven years, many still assert, that matters went 
On quite as well and more cheaply without them.” 


The parliament of Weimar forms only one house, and con- 
sists of only thirty-one members; of which ten are chosen by 
‘the proprietors of estates-noble,: ten by the citizens oftbe 
towns, ten by the peasantry or farmers; and iene by tine ka 
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versity of Jena. At the general election, which ocours every 
seventh year, not only the prope: representatives are returned 

the electors, but also a substitute for every member, in 
order that the number actually present, may always be com- 
plete. Ifthe seat of a representative becomes vacant, by 
death or any other accident, the substitute takes lis place 
till the next general election. ‘Phe ten members for the no- 
bility, are chosen directly by the land-holders, of the deserip- 
tion already mentioned ; but those for the towns and raral 
population, are elected indirectly; that is, delegates are first 
chosen by the several districts, into which these two classes 
of the inhabitants are divided, who afterwards proceed to 
elect the individual representatives. 


“* Regularly the chamber meets only once in three years; but 
the grand duke, either of his own accord or at the request of the 
Vorstand, may, at any time, call an extraordinary meeting. He 
has the prerogative likewise of dissolving it at any time; but, in 
that case, a new chamber must be elected within three months, 
otherwise the dissolved one revives, ipso jure ; the former members 
are always re-eligible. The members have full privilege of parlia- 
ment; their persons are inviolable from the commencement, till 
eight days after the close of the session ; they are secured in liberty 
of speech, and legal proceedings cannot be instituted against them 
without the consent of the chamber, During the session, they 
have an allowance of about ten shillings a day, besides a certain 
sum per mile to cover their travelling expenses in coming to Wei- 
mar and returning home. The majority of voices determines every 
question. The speaker has no casting vote: in case of equality, 
there must be a second debate and division ; and if the chamber be 
still equally divided, the right of deciding is in the grand duke. In 
every case his royal highness has an absolute veto.” 


There seems to be much frugality mixed with the political 
uprightness of the W eimarise lesichatoes, who exhibit, on all 
Occasions, a most laudable desire to be saving, both of their 
own and of the public money. A country member, we are 
told, who happened to reside not far from Weimar, walked 
in every morning to the house with a sufficient quantity of 
bread and cheese in his pockets to satisfy the demands of the 
day, and walked home again in the afternoon with bis half- 
guivea untouched. ‘Their modesty too is so oppressive to 
them, that they will not allow the public to hear them speak 
in their quality of legislators. The grand duke was extremely 
desirous that they should throw open their doors. In one of 
his speeches to them, he expressed his wish, that they should 
consider the propriety of allowing strangers to be present at 
their deliberations, and assured them, that he waatd be grati- 
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fied by their sanction of such publicity. ‘They did take the 
matter inte consideration; but the members for the towns 
and rural districts, were so terrified. at the idea of bein 
laughed at for oratorical deficiencies that they determined, 
by a great majority, to keep the doors shut, but resolved to 
print now and then an abstract of their journals for the in- 
formation of the public, always under the proviso that no 
names should be meutioned. 

The only discussion which really met the public eye, and 
engaged the public attention, was. that which originated in 
certain newspapers, conducted by proiassors belonging to the 
liberal school of politics, and printed under the protection of 
the grand duke. He bad no fault to find with their specula- 
tions however absurd or unseasonable, for his people saw that 
he was disposed to meet their utmost wishes, in regard to free 
institutions. Buta different party took the alarm and raised 
an outcry against Weimar, as if all the radicals of Europe had 
crowded into this little territory, to hatch rebellion for the 
whole continent. Every occurrence was made use of to 
throw odium on the liberal forms of her government, or to 
torment its administrators with complaints and remonstrances, 
The grand duke amidst these jealous and irritable disputants 
was heard to say, that Jena and her professors had cost him 
more uneasiness than Napoleon and his lawless soldiers had 
ever done, ‘The supreme Diet at length urged upon bim so 
earnestly the necessity of a censorship, that he was compelled 
to adopt the recommendation ; since which occurrence, the 
press of Weimar has been reduced to silence, and its politi- 
clans to indifference. 

Phe most remarkable things at Jena, are the university and 
the students. ‘The latter have made a noise all over Europe, 
and are no doubt a very singular and outré set of persons. 
Freedom is their watchword, which in their hands very soon 
becomes synonymous with ill-breeding and lic entiousness , 
and their chief stady is to dress, eat, drink, and talk in a way 
peculiar to themselves. Like many other lovers of liberty, 
they take great pleasure in playing the tyrant. They domi- 
neer over the towns people, whom they choose to call philis- 
tines, intimidate their teachers who have not courage to 
check their extravagancies, and even strike with apprehen- 
sion the more timid members of the Holy Alliance, who 
think they perceive in the mad freaks of a few hundred raw 
lads, the clearest indications of a revolutionary spirit. The 
shapeless coat, the long hair, the bare neck, the huge shirt 
collar falling back on the shoulder, the affectedly careléss 


would-be rakish air, the total absence of all good breeding, 
’ 
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apnounce at once the presence of the fraternity. As soou as 
they leave their class rooms they assume the manners of 
prize fighters; for it is observed, that if they submit to be 
ruled one hour a duy by the professor, they rule him. and 
every other person, during all the rest of the four and twenty. 
‘Phe duels of the day are generally fought out early in the 
morning ; the spare hours of the forenoon and afternoon are 
spent in fencing, in renowning ; that is, in doing things which 
make people stare at them; aud in providing duels for the 
morrow. In the evening, the various clans assemble in their 
commerz-houses to besot themselves with beer and tobacco; 
and it is long after midnight before the last strains of the last 
songs die away upon the streets. Wine is not the staple 
beverage, for Jena is not in a wine country, and the students 
have learned to place a sort of pride in drinking beer. A 
band of these young men thus assembled in an alehouse in 
the evening, presents as strange a contrast as can be well ima- 
gined to all correct ideas, not only of studious academical 
tranquillity, but even of respectable conduct ; yet in refrain- 
ing from the night observances, they would think themselves 
guilty of a less pardonable dereliction of their academic cha- 
racter, and a more direct treason against the independence of 
Germany, than if they subscribed to the Austrian Observer, 
or never attended for a single hour the lectures for which 
they paid. Step into the — room of that Inn on the op- 
posite side of the market-place, for it is the most Aan 3 
in the town, On opening the door you must use your ears, not 
your eyes, for nothing is yet visible except a dense mass of 
smoke, occupying space, concealing every thing in it and be- 
yond it, illuminated with a dusky light, you know not how, and 
sending forth from its bowels all the varied sounds of mirth and 
revelry. As the eye gradually accustoms itself to the atmos- 
phere, human visages are seen dimly dawning through the 
lurid cloud; then pewter jugs begin to glimmer faintly in 
their selationtbnade and as the smoke from the phial gradu- 
ally shaped itself into the friendly Asmodeus, the man and 
his jug slowly assume a defined and corporeal form. You 
can now walk along between the two long tables which have 
sprung up as if by enchantment; by the time you have 
reached the huge stove at the farther end, you have before 
you the paradise of German Burchen, destitute only of its 
houris: every man with his bonnet on his head, a pot of beer 
in his hand, a pipe or segar in his mouth, and a song upon 
bis lips, never doubting but that he and his companions are 
training themselves to be the regenerators of Europe, that 
they are the true representatives of the manliness and inde- 
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pendence of the German character, and the only models of a 
tree, generous aud high minded youth. . They lay their hands 
upon their jugs, and vow the liberation of Germany ; they 

a second pipe, or light a second segar, and swear that the 
Holy Alliance is an unclean thing. ‘The songs of these 
studious revellers often bear a particular character; they are, 
indeed, mostly convivial, but many of them contain a peou- 
liar train of feeling, springing from their own peculiar modes 
of thinking, hazy aspirations after patriotism and liberty, of 
neither of which have they any idea, except that every de. 
vout Barche is bound to adore them; and mystical allusions 
to some unknown chivalry that dwells in a fencing bout, orin 
the cabalistic ceremony, with which the tournament concludes, 
of running the weapon through a hat. Their innumerable 
hymns to the rapier, or on the moral, intellectual and politi- 
cal effects of climbing up poles and tossing the bar, would: be 
unintelligible to all who do not know their way of thinking, 
and must appear ridiculous to every one who cannot enter 
into their belief that these chivalrous exercises constitute the 
essence of manly honour: but they themselves chaunt these 
tournament songs with an enthusiastic solemnity, which to a 
third party is irresistibly ludicrous. 

We give a few stanzas of a composition which is repre- 
sented az a satisfactory example of the ordinary genius of 
university minstrelsy ; being by way of eminence, the hymn, 
or Burchen song of Jena. 


“* Pledge round, brothers ; Jena for ever! huzza! 
The resolve to be free is abroad in the land; 
The Philistine burns to be joined with our band 

For the Burchen are free. 


Pledge round then, our country for ever ! huzza! 
While you stand like your fathers as pure and as true, 
Forget not the debt to posterity due 

For the Burchen are free. 


Pledge round to the stout soul of man, too! huzza! 
Love, singing and wine are the proofs of his might, 
And who knows not all three is a pitiful wight ; 

But the Burchen are free. 


Pledge round to the free word of freemen! huzza! 

Who knows what the truth is, yet trembles to brave 

The knight that would crush it, is a cowardly slave 
But the Burchen are free. 


Pledge round then, the Burchen for ever ! huzza ! 

Tillthe world goes in rags, when the last day comes o'er us, 
Let each Burche stand faithful and join in our chorus, ° 
The Burchen are free.” 
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If, says our author, they ever give vent to the democratic 
and sanguinary resolves which ure averred to render them so 
dangerous, it must be in their more secret conclaves; for in 
the strains which’ enliven their ordinary potstions, there is 
nothing more definite than in the above prosaic effusion. 
There are many vague declamations about freedom and 
country, but no allusions to particular persons, particular 
governments, or particular plans. 

Bat the most dangerous and absurd of all their practices is 
connected with an institution, culled Landmannschaft, or 
countrymenship, which is a kind of freemasonry, binding the 
members to certain duties, and above all to inviolable secrecy. 
The civil power has interfered on more than one occasion to 
suppress so unacademical an association; but the only effect 
produced by the jealousy of the state, was to bind the Burchen 
more closely together, and to wrap up their doings in a more 
systematic concealinent. For example, it was enacted as alaw 
among these sworn brothers, that a student when called be- 
fore the senate to be examined about a suspected landmann- 
schaft, ceased to be a member, and thus he could safely say 
that he belonged to no such association. It was likewise pro- 
vided, that such an enquiry should operate as an ipso facto 
dissolution of the body itself; and thus every member could 
safely swear that no such association was inexistence. There 
are cases, too, where the student at his admission into the fra- 
ternity, gives his word of honour to do every thing in his 
power to spread a belief that no such association exists, and, 
if he shall be questioned either by the senate or the police, 
steadfastly to deny it. ‘Thus do moral iniquities become vir- 
tues in their eyes, if they forward the ends or are necéssary to 
the continued existence of a worthless and mischievous asso- 
ciation; and who can tell how far this process of measuring 
honour by imagined expediency may corrupt the whole moral 
sense. Is it wonderful that Sand, taught to consider deceit, 
prevarication, or breach of promise as virtues, when useful to 
a particular cause, should have regarded assassination in the 


same light, when the shedding of blood was to consecrate 
doctrines which he looked upon as holy ? 


“* The individual Bursche, in his academical character, is ani- 
mated by the same paltry, arrogant, quarrelsome, domineering dis- 
position. When fairly imbued with the spirit of his sect, no rank 
can command respect from him, for he knows no superior to him- 
self and his comrades. A few years ago the Empress of Russia, 
when she was at Weimar, visited the university museum of Jena. 
Among the students who had assembled to see her, one was ob- 
served to keep his bonnet on his head, and his pipe in his mouth, as 
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her Imperial Majesty passed. The pro-rector called the young man 
before him, and remonstrated with him on his rudeness. ‘The de- 
fence was in the general spirit of Burschenism: ‘1 am a free. man; 
what is an empress to me!’ Full of lofty unintelligible notions of 
his own importance and high vocation; misled by ludicrously erro. 
neous ideas of honour; and hurried on by the example of all around 
him, the true Bursche swaggers and renowns, choleric, raw and 
overbea ing. He measures his own honour, because his companioas 
measure it, by the number ef Scandals he has fought, but neither 
do they ever waste a thought on what they have been fought for. 
To have fought unsuccessfully is bad ; bat if he wishes to become a 
respected and influential personage, not to have fought at all is in- 
finitely worse. He therefore does not fight to resent insolence, but 
he insults or takes offence that he may have a pretext for fighting. 
The lecture rooms are but secondary to the fencing school : that is 
his temple, the rapier is his god, and the comment is the gospel by 
which he swears,”’ 


This comment as it is called, is the Burschen Pandects, 
the general code to which all the Landmannschaften are sub- 
ject. It is in reality a set of rales arranging the manner in 
which the Burschen shall quarrel with one another, and how 
the quarrel, once begun, shall be terminated. It fixes with 
the most pedantic solicitade, a graduated scale of offen- 
sive words, and the style and degree of satisfaction that may 
be demanded foreach. The scale rises or is supposed to rise, 
in enormity, till it reaches the atrocious expression dummer 
junge (stupid youth) which contains within itself every possi- 
ble idea of insult, and can be atoned for only with blood. In 
the conduct of the duel itself, the comment descends to the 
minuiest particulars. ‘The dress, the weapons, the distance, 
the value of different kinds of thrusts, the length to which 
the arm shall be bare, and a thousand other minutia, are all 
fixed, and have at least the merit of preventing every unfair 
advantage. In some universities, the sabre, in others the 
rapier is the academical weapon; pistols no where. The 
weapon used at Jena is what they call a schlager. Itisa 
straight blade, about three feet and a half long, and three 
cornered. like a bayonet, becoming roundish towards the 
point. No thrust counts unless it be so deep that the orifice 
of the wound is three cornered; for, as the comment words it, 
no affair is to be settled in a trifling and childish way, merely 
pro forma. All parties present are bound not to reveal what 
passes, without distinction of consequences, if it has: been 
fairly done; the same promise is exacted of those who may 
come accidently to know any thing of the matter; to give in- 
formation or evidence against a Bursche, in regard to any 
thing not contrary to the comment, is an inexpiable offence. 
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Thus life may be easily lost without the possibility of a dis- 
covery ; for authority is deprived as far as possible, of ever 
means by which it might get at the truth. On the occasion 
of the latest fatal duel at Jena, the government of Weimar 
sent to one of the professors a commission authorizing him to 
investigate the matter thoroughly. He declined to act unless 
he were empowered, at the same time, to act against the 
landmannschaften generally. On receiving this power, 
he seized a number of their swords, and sent to jail a score of 
the lads, whom he believed to be the most active in the seve- 
ral confraternities. But the impression of this unwonted 
rigour was only temporary: the members became more secret 
in their proceedings, but not at all less active. When the 
Burschen are in earnest, no civil police is of any earthly use; 
they would as little hesitate to attack it, as they would fail in 
putting it to flight. Our tourist saw Leipzic thrown into 
confusion one night by the students attempting to make 
themselves masters of the person of a soldier, who, they be- 
lieved, had insulted one of their bretbren in a quarrel in the 
street about a worthless woman. Although it was late, the 
offended party had been able to collect a respectable number 
of academic youths to attack the guard-house; for a well- 
trained Bursche knows the commerz-houses where his com- 
rades nightly congregate to drink, smoke and sing, as cer- 
tainly as a well-trained police officer knows the haunts of 
thieves and pickpockets. 


‘“Tt is amusing to listen to the pompousness with which these 
young men speak of their academical liberty, when it is known 
that it means precisely nothing. To judge from the lofty der 
in which they declaim about the blessings it has showered upon 
the country, and the sacred obligations by which they are bound to 
maintain it, we would conclude, that it invests them with no ordi- 
nary franchises ; while, in fact, it gives them nothing which any other 
man would wish to have. To be dressed and to look like no other 
person ; to let his hair grow where every good Christian shaves ;'to 
let his tangled locks crawl down upon his shoulders, where every 
well-bred man wears his hair short ; to clatter along the street in 
monstrous jack-boots, loaded with spurs, which, from their weight 
and size, have acquired the descriptive appellation of pound spurs; 
to rub the elbow of his coat against the wall till he has madé ® 
hole in it, where ordinary people think it more respectable’ to'weat 
a coat without holes; to stroll through the streets singing when’ alt 
decent citizens are in bed; to join his pot companions nightly i 
the ale-house, and besot himself with beer and tobatco! thesé; afia 
things like these, are the ingredients in “the Bowsted avadenied! 
freedom of a German student.” | ie sAIOT Ze 
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But we must leave Jena and her learned bears, and follaw 
our traveller to Leipzig and Dresden. It is right, however, 
to inform the inquisitive reader, that he will find, in the vo- 
lame from which we have made the above extracts, a variety 
of interesting details relative to the mode of education, the 
things taught, the fees, professors’ salaries, course of lectures, 
college habits, and all the other matters which distinguish 
academical life, At Lutzen the road passes through the 
field on which Gustavus and Wallenstein brought their skill 
and prowess to the trial against each other for the first, 
the last, the only time. Close by the road is the spot 
where the former fell, under repeated wounds, buried beneath 
a heap of dead piled above his corpse, in the dreadful con- 
flict that took place for his dead body. A number of unhewa 
stones, set horizontally in the earth, in the form of a cross, 
mark the spot. On one of them is rudely carved in German, 
“Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, fell here for liberty 
of conscience.” A sbapeless mass that rises from the centre 
of the cross, and, since that day, has been called the stone 
of the Swede, bears merely the initials of the monarch’s 
name, 

Dresden is remarkable for some good scenery, pictures, 
and, above all, for being the residence of a very quiet and 
exemplary king; but the only extract we ean afford respects 
the exercise of criminal law, 


“Tt is a rule in all capital offences, not to inflict the punishment, 
however clear the evidence may be, without a confession by the 
culprit himself. High treason is, I believe, a practical exception. 
In it the head must go off, whether the mouth opens or not. In 
all other capital crimes, though there should not be a hook to 
hang a doubt upon, yet, if the culprit deny, he is only condemned 
to. perhaps. perpetual imprisonment. If the judges think that his 
denial proceeds merely from obstinacy, he is consigned to a dun- 
geon, against whose horrors, to judge from the one I was shewn, 
innocence itself could not long hold out ; for death on the scaffold 
would be a far easier and more immediate liberation, than the mor- 
tality which. creeps over every limb in such a cell. It is a cold, 
damp, subterraneous hole ; the roof is so low that the large drop 
of moisture, distilling from above, must trickle immediately on the 
miserable inmate; its dimensions are so confined, that a man could 
not stretch out his limbs at full length. Its only furniture is wet 
straw ecantily strewed on the wet ground. There is not the smallest 
opening or cranny to admit either light or air; a prisoner could 
not even discern the crust of bread and jug of water allotted to 
support life where insensibility would be a blessing. I am not de- 
scribing any relique of antiquated barbarism ; the cell is still in 
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most efficient operation. A lamentable instance happened in Dres- 
den while I was there (1821). Kugelchen, the most celebrated 
German painter of his day, had been murdered and robbed in the 
neighbourhood of the city. A soldier of the name of Fischer, 
was apprehended on suspicion. After a long investigation, his 
judges found reason to be clearly satisfied of his guilt ; but still, 
as he did not confess, he was sent to the dungeon to conquer his 
obstinacy. He stood it out for some months, but at last acknow- 
ledged the murder. He had not yet been broken on the wheel, 
when circumstances came out which pointed suspicion against ano- 
ther soldier, named Kalkofen, as having been at least an accom- 
plice in the deed. The result of the new enquiry was, the clearest 
proof of Fischer’s total innocence. Kalkofen voluntarily confessed, 
not only that he was the murderer of Kugelchen, but that he had 
likewise committed a similar crime, which had occurred some 
months before, and the perpetrator of which had not yet been dis- 
covered, The miscreant was executed, and the very same judges 
who had subjected the unhappy Fischer to such a confinement to 
extort a confession, now liberated him cleared from every suspi- 
cion. As the natural consequence of such durance in such an 
abode, he had to be carried from the prison to the hospital. He 
said that he had made his false confession, merely to be released, 
even by hastening his execution, from this pining torture, which 
preys equally on the body and the mind.”’ 


At Cassel the tourist could not fail to hear something re- 
specting Jerome Bonaparte. From every mouth he found, 
that notwithstanding the bustle and splendour which he 
created amongst them, the Hessians did most cordially detest 
him and his whole crew of corrupters and squanderers. Je- 
rome, perhaps, did not wish to do mischief for its own sake ; 
he would have had no objection that every man and woman 
in his kingdom should have been as idle, and worthless, and 
dissolute as himself; but he laboured under such a want of 
head, such a horror of business, and such a devotion to gro- 
velling pleasures, that it was only by mistake he could stam- 
ble on any thing good. He was in fact a good-natured, silly, 
uoprincipied voluptuary, whose only wish was to enjoy the 
sensual pleasures of royalty without submitting to its toils ; 
but, at the same time, without any natural inclination to ex- 
ercise its rigours. His profligate expenditure was as perni- 
cious to the country as the war itself: on this score he was 
doomed to read many a scolding epistle, and some threaten- 
ing ones, from Napoleon; but without these enjoyments 
Jerome could not have conceived what royalty was good for. 
The man did not even give himself the trouble to learn the 
language of his kingdom. People feared and cursed bis 
brother, but they openly despised and laughed at him. When 
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on his tlight he carried off what he could from the public 
treasury, they. were thunderstruck, not at the meanness of the 
thing, but at the possibility of King Jerome possessing so 
mach forethought. . 
At Gottengen the object of most interest is the Univer- 
sity, where there is an excellent library, and where the work 
of teaching goes on with great spirit. and rivalry among the 
professors. Of these learned gentlemen the number is 
thirty-six, besides an auxiliary force of lecturers and occa- 
sional teachers ; and it is arule of the establishment, that 
besides filling his own department, a professor may give lec- 
tures on any other subject he pleases. The professor of Natural 
History, for instance, must give lectures on Natural History, 
but he may likewise teach Greek: and the professor of 
Latin must teach Latin, but then he may, if he chooses, like- 
wise give a course of Mathematics. A professor of divinity 
may be allowed to explain the Epistles of St. Paul, for his 
theological interpretations must be considered as somethin 
quite distinct from the labours of the philologist; but in the 
philosophical faculty, where in regard to languages, philology 
alone is the object, the author found at Gottengen no fewer 
than four professors armed with Greek, two with Latin, and 
two with Oriental literature. One draws up the Gospel of 
St. John and the Acts of the Apostles ; a second opposes to 
him the first three Evangelists, the fourth being already en- 
listed by his adversary ; a third takes them both in flank with 
the Werks and Days of Hesiod, while a fourth skirmishes 
round them in all directions, and cuts off various stragglers, 
by practical lucubrations in Greek syntax. If people think 
that they will learn Greek better from Professor Eichorn’s 
Acts. of the Apostles than from Professor Tyschin’s Three 
Gospels, the latter must dispense with bis stndents and rix 
dollars. In Latin foo, one professor starts the Satires of 
Persius against those of Horace named by another, and 
Tully’s Offices against the Ars Poetica. The one endeavours 
to jostle the other by adding Greek ; but they are both York- 
shire, and the other adds Greek too. The juridical faculty 
of Gottengen contains seven learned professors. Of these 
no fewer than three were reading on Justinian’s Institutes in 
the same session, two of them moreover using the same text- 
book, ‘Two of them likewise lectured on the form of process 
in civil cases, both using the same text-book. 


** Gottengen, though not yet a hundred years old, has already 
exhibited more celebrated men, and done more for the progress ‘of 
knowledge in Germany, than afy other similar institution in the 
couitry., Meyes, Mosheim, Michaelis, and Heyne, are names not 
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easily eclipsed; and in the present day Blumenbach, Gauss, whom 
many place second only to La Place, Hugo, eeren,,and Serta. 
rius, fully support the eminence of the.Georgia Augusta. . Europe 
has placed Blumenbach at the head of her physiologists; but.auith 
all his profound learning, he is in every thing the reverse of the 
dull, plodding, cumbersome solidity which we have learned to.¢ 
sider as inseparable from a German savant—a most ignorant al 
unfounded prejudice. Blumenbach has not an atom of academy 
antry or learned obscurity ; his conversation is a series of shrew 

and mirthful remarks on any thing that comes uppermost, and oud 
likewise I have heard it said, is sometimes his lecture. Were ‘if 
not for the chaos of skulls, skeletons, mummies, and other mate‘ 
rials of his art by which he is surrounded, you would not easi 
discover, unless you brought him purposely on the subject, that he 
had studied natural history. He sits among all sorts of oddithingsy 
which an ordinary person would call lumber, and which many of 
those who drive his own science could not make much of; fort is 
one of Blumenbach’s excellencies that he contrives to. make use of 
every thing, and to find prot and illustrations where, no other 

rson would think of looking for them. By the side ofa drawing) 
which represented some Botocuda Indians, with faces like bahar 
cudgelling each other, hung a portrait of the beautiful Agnes of. 
Mansfield, A South American skull, the lowest degree of human 
conformation, grinned at a Grecian skull, which the professor 
reckons the perfection of crania. Here stood a whole mumm 
from the Canary Islands, there half a one from the Brazils, wit 
long strings through its nose, and covered with gaudy feathers like 
Papageno in the Magic Flute.—‘ Do you see these horns,” said he, 
searching among a heap of oddities, and drawing forth three horns, 
‘these were once worn by a woman. She happened to fall and 
break her head ; from the wound sprouted this long horn: it con- 
tinued to grow for thirty years, and then she cast it; it dropped off.’ 
In its place came a second one; but it did not grow so long, dropped ” 
off too. Then this third one, all on the same spot; but the podr — 
woman died while the third was growing, and I had it cut from the 
pn res were literally three genuine horns. The last two 
are short, thick, and nearly straight, but the first is about ten inches | 
long, and completely twisted, like the horn ofa ram. It is round | 
and rough, of a brownish colour, and full half an inch in diameter 
towards the root. All three are hollow at least at the base; the 
termination is blunt and rounded. Other instances of the same 
kind have been known, but always in women; and Blumenbach © 
say@ it has been ascertained by chemical analysis, that such horns: 
have a greater affinity in their composition with the horns of the’ 
rhinoceros than with those of any other animal.” 


Passing through Brunswick and Magdeburgh, the touris 
arrived at Potsdam, where he treats his reader with a vi i 


thé*éity, fie palace and grounds of Sans Souci, with some 
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aneodotes of the great Frederick, and with a descriptiea of 
the pictare gallery. Bat we must hurry on to Berlin, the 
estrance to which from the west, by the Brandenburgh gate, 
is said to be the most magnificent in Europe. It is an imita- 
tion of the Propyleum of Athens; six lofty, fluted, Doric 
pillars on each side support an entablature without any pedi- 
ment ; a gateway, not arched, passes between each c of 
pillars. On the entablature stands the bronze figure of Vic- 
tory, drawn in her chariot by four horses, and bearing the 
Prussian in triumph. It is a very spirited work, and was © 
therefore sent to France, not more on account of its.own 
merits than to insult the Prussians. Their good swords 
have replaced the goddess on her Athenian portals, where 
she seems to guide her steeds, amid a hundred memorials of 
Frederick, towards the royal palace. Close by is the house 
of Blucher, the greatest military favourite of the Prussians 
since their great king. They seldom give him any other 
name than ‘“‘ Marshal Forward,” and love to place him and 
Gneisenaw in the same relation to each other in which the 
Romans set Marcellus and Fabius. Between them. they 
nobly retrieved the ignominy of Jena. 


“ From the portal you enter at once the most splendid street’ in 
Germany. It runs due east and west for about three quarters of 
a mile, from the Brandenburgh gate, which closes the perspective 
at one extremity, to the royal palace, which terminates it at»the 
other, It is divided in front into five parallel walks, by double rows 
of lime trees and horse-chesnuts, and from the predominance of 
the former it has its name, Unter den Linden. The central alley, 
the most spacious and convenient of them all, is a riated to 
pedestrians; the four others are common to all the world, but 
carriages generally confine themselves to the outermost on each 
side, formed by the last row of trees and the houses. Now and 
then the king comes lounging up the alley, attended, if at all at- 
tended, by a single servant, in a very sober livery, his hands behind 
his back, and his eyes commonly turned towards the ground, en- 
joying the shade with as much plain heartiness as the meanest of 

is subjects. ‘The loungers rise from their benches as he passes; 
the gentlemen take off their hats, the ladies make their best cu ; 
the Strassenjungen, for whom Frederick had more respect than for 
an Austrian army, do all they can to make a bow. ‘The king ‘has:, 
a vod or a smile for every body, and passes on in the well-grounded» 
assurance that every one he sees would shed his blood for hig» tom 
morrow.” 


Bat to us the most interesting, object connected with 
Berlin is the memory of the late queen, the fairest,, ) 
amiable, and the most upiorinnate princess of her day. . 4 
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body rests in a small chapel in the grounds of Charlotten- 
burgh, in which there is to be seen a beautiful statue of her, 
executed by the ablest artist of the kingdom. There is no 
inscription, no pompous catalogue of her titles, no parading 
eulogy of ber virtues: the Prussian eagle alone at the foot of 
the sarcophagus, announces that she belonged to the bonse of 
Hohenzollern; and the withered garlands which still hang 
above her, were the first offering of her children at the grave 
of their mother. ‘The king still spends many of his hours in 
this solitary tomb, which, however, breathes nothing of death 
except its repose. The key of the vault in which the body is 
deposited is always in his own possession ; and annnaily, on 
the onniversary of her death, he gathers his children round 
hiny at her grave, and a religious service is performed by the 
side of her coffin. 


“The memory of Louisa may safely disregard the foul ca- 
lumnies of French babblers, who lied and invented to gratify their 
upmanly master; if the character of a woman and a queen is to be 
pees from her husband, her children, and her subjects, few of 

er rank will filla more honourable place. She said herself shortly 
before her death, ‘ Posterity will not set down my. name among 
those of celebrated women; but whoever knows the. calamities of 
these times will say of me, she suffered much, and she_ suffered 
with constancy. May he be able to add, she gave birth to children 
who deserved better days, who struggled to bring them round, and 
at length succeeded.’ 

‘¢ Every Prussian regarded her, and still speaks of her with a 
lave approaching to adoration, It was not merely her beauty or 
female graces, richly as she was endowed with them, that capti- 
vated her hasband’s people ; it was her pure, mild, simple, and 
affectionate character. They had sighed beneath the extravagant 
government of mistresses and favourites, which disgraced the clos- 
ing years of the reign of the preceding monarch; and they turned 
with fondness to the novel spectacle of domestic happiness and 
propriety which adorned the throne of Prussia, when his present 
majesty mounted it, with the fairest princess of Europe by his side, 

both surrounded by a family in which alone they continued to 
seek their pure pleasures and simple amusements. Courtly extra- 
ce and dissoluteness were banished, for empty pomp and 
noisy gaiety did not suit their domestic attachments ; while they 
supported the dignity of the crown they never made themselves 
the .slaves of court etiquette. Major Rackeritz, an old veteran 
officer, was much in the confidence of the king, and frequently 
dined at the royal table. The queen observed that he always re- 
tired before coffee was brought in, and she learned from her bus- 
band, that the old soldier had accustomed himself to smoke a pipe 
along with his coffee, an indulgence which he could not enjoy in 
- the presence of her majesty. Next day, when the major was about 
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fe retire as usual, the queen left the room for a moment, and re. 
urned with pipes and a box of tobacco: ‘ There Major, I kno 


you like tobacco as well as coffee; do you imagine I would not 


know an old friend’s face through the smoke of his pipe” =, 

“* From the moment that Prussia awoke, too late, on the brink 
ofthe precipice to which an unstable and short-sighted policy had 
conducted her, the life of this young and beautiful woman was un- 
interrupted bodily decay, the effect of mental suffering. Her 
hopes had been high that the exertions of 1806 might still save 
the monarchy; she accompanied the king to the army, but retired 
to a place of safety immediately before the battle of Jena. Sheand 
the king parted in tears, and never met again in happiness; the 
battle was lost, and Prussia was virtually effaced from the number 
of the nations. She came down to Tilsit during the negociations 
that followed, much, it is said, against her own inclination, but in 
the view that her presence might be useful in softening the cone 
queror, who had declared that in ten years his own dynasty would 
be the oldest in Europe. It would probably be going too far to 
follow, to its whole extent, the enthusiastic execrations which the 
Prussians bestow on Bonaparte for the unfeeling insolence with 
which they assert him to have treated their idolized queen: but it 
was an unmanly exploit to strive to hurt the feelings of a woman, 
‘ The object of my journey,’ said the queen ta him, on his first 
visit after her arrival, ‘ is to prevail on your majesty to grant 
Prussia an honourable peace.’—* How,’ answered Section in a 
tone of sovereign contempt, ‘ how could you think of goin to war 
with me ?’—* It was allowable,’ replied the queen, ‘ that the fame 
of Frederick should lead us to overrate our strength, if we have 
overrated’ it.’ Napoleon always acted towards Prussia with the 
virulence of a personal enemy, rather than with the prudence of 
an ambitious conqueror ; but he is alleged to have hated the queen 
still more bitterly than the king, whom he affected to despise, He 
believed that it was her influence and that of Hardenberg that had 
brought Prussia into the field; and he knew that the queen’s insu- 
perable enmity to him, joined to the love which her subjects la- 
vished on her, was a principal source of the hatred that burned 
against him in every corner of the kingdom. While Berlin re- 
mained in bis possession, tongues and pens were ordered to ridicule 
and vilify the queen; nor did the emperor himself always blush at 
relating the lying calumnies invented to please him. A distin- 
guished literary character had the boldness to say in the very pre- 
sence-chamber of Napoleon, ‘ If his majesty wishes to be thought 
an emperor, he must first learn to be more of a knight; by encou- 
raging these foul slanders against an absent and unfortunate woman 
he only makes it doubtful whether he be even a man.’ 

“ From this moment the queen visibly sunk: her high spirit 
eould not brook the downfall of her house, and her keen ooling 
only prey#d the more rapidly on her health from the effort h 
she made to conceal them. She \ived just long enough te witness 
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the utter degradation of the monarchy, and to exhort her sons to’ 
remember that they had but one duty to perform, to avenge its 
wrongs and retrieve its disgraces—and they have done it. ‘ My 
sons, said she, when she felt, what all were yet unwilling to believe, 
that the seal of death was upon her, ‘ when — mother is gone, 
you will weep over her memory as she herself now weeps over the 
memory of our Prussia. But you must act—free your people from 
the degradation under which they lie—shew yourselves worthy to be 
descendants of Frederick. God bless you, my dear boys! This is 
my | —save your country or die like men.’ 

“ This salvation was in reserve for Prussia, and the memory of 
the queen had no small share in producing that burst of national 
devotedness by which it was wrought out. While sinking beneath 
the heart-breaking pressure of the present, she never desponded 
concerning the future; a firm belief that the debasing yoke could 
not endure, clung to her to the last, and her letters, especially those 
to her father, express it repeatedly. In one she says, *‘ The power 
of France cannot stand, for it is founded only on what is bad in 
man, his vanity and selfishness.’ Her firm assurance was shared by 
the whole nation; after her death they still looked forward with 
confidence to the fulfilment of her hopes. It seemed as if the su- 
perstition which Tacitus has recorded of the ancient Germans had 
revived among their posterity, and the spirit of a woman was held 
to possess prophetic power. When the hour of fulfilment did come, 
Louisa was a sort of watch-word to the arming Prussians; not one 
of them ever forgave the insults, or forgot the misfortunes of his 
queen. Even amid the triumphs and exultation of the contest 
which hurled France beyond the Rhine, and her unquiet despot 
from his throne, accents of regret were ever and anon bursting 
forth, ‘ Sue has not lived to see it ;? and long after she was gone, 
the females of Berlin were wont to repair, in an affectionate pil- 
grimage, on the monthly anniversary of her death, to her tomb at 
Charlottenburg, and deck her grave with fresh flowers.” 


We make no apology for the length of the above extract, 
for the memory of Louisa continues to be respected and 
beloved in England as well as in Prussia. The tourist bas 
collected other notices in regard to the late contest, the “ Li- 
beration War,” as it is called in Germany, which are ex- 
tremely interesting. In his proclamation from Breslaw, the 
king told his subjects frankly, “I want men; I have no 
money to meet any great outlay; I must trust to you for 
both; you know for what we are fighting.” Never was 
the call of a monarch better answered. It is trne that the 
squadrons which thus sprung as it were out of the ground, 
were chiefly raw Citizens from the shop, the desk, and the 
plough, or boys from the class-rooms of the universities ; yet 
these were the very troops which marched from the Katz- 
bach to Paris. No age and no sex shrunk from the exertions 
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and .privations which necessarily accompanied this splendid 
burst of national euthusiasm. The popular mode, too, in 
which this popular contest has been commemorated, keeps. 
its glories always fresh in the minds of the people, and 
memorials of. it always before their eyes. ‘To all who fell in 

battle, after displaying conduct which, had they survived, 

would have gained them the iron cross, monuments were 

erected by the state. ‘The encouraging recollection has been 

still more widely diffused, by setting up in every parish church 

a tablet, bearing the names of the men belonging to the parish 

who fell in the war, with the simple inscription, ** They died 

for their king and country.” On the conclusion of the cam- 

paign, a funeral service was performed in every church, in 

honour of their memory. The pastor read their names ta 

his congregation, to most of whom, of course, they were 

personally known, He ran over their short and simple an- 

nals, and pronounced his panegyric on their having proved 

faithful even unto the death. In a village in Lower Silesia, 

while the clergyman was speaking, a lad who had been too 

young to join his comrades, exclaimed aloud, ‘‘ O that it 

would come again!” The women, too, were most active and 

enthusiastic in the cause of their country ; and to commemo- 

rate their services was instituted the order of Louisa, in re- 

ference to her whose name was the signal to vengeance ail 

over the kingdom. One of the first who obtained its honours 

was the widow of a hosier at Leignitz, who supplied a whole 

regiment with gloves at her own expence, and converted her 

house into an hospital for wounded officers. The ladies 

every where sent their jewels and ornaments to the treasury 

for the public service; they received in return an iron ring, 

with the emphatic eulogy, Jeh gab gold un eisen; I gave 

gold for iron: and a Prussian dame is as proud, and as justly 

proud, of this coarse decoration, as ber husband or her sun 

is of his iron cross. 

We must start all at once to Vienna for the sake of Beet- 
hoven, who is one of the greatest curiosities in that large 
capital. We are told that he is quite negligent of his person, 
and has at first look a wild and rather apse | air. His 
features are strong and prominent; his eye is full of rade 


energy; his hair, which neither comb nor scissors appears 
to have visited for years, overshadows his broad brow in a 
quantity and confusion to which only the snakes round a 
gorgon’s head offer a parallel. His general behaviour does 
not ill accord with this unpromising appearance, tor, except 
among his chosen friends, kindliness and affability are not bis 
characteristics. 
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“1 have heard him play, but to bring him so far required some 
management, so great is his horror of being any thing like exbi- 
bited. Had he been plainly asked to do the company that favour, 
he would have flatly refused; he had to be cheated into it. Every 

rson left the room, except Beethoven and the master of the 

e, one of his most intimate acquaintance. These two carried 
on a conversation in the paper-book on bank stock. The gentle- 
man, as if by chance, struck the keys of the open piano, beside 
which they were sitting, gradually began to run over one of Beet- 
hoven’s own compositions, made a thousand errors, and speedily 
blundered one passage so thoroughly, that the composer conde- 
scended to stretch out his hand and put him right. It was enough ; 
the hand was on the piano: his companion immediately left him 
on some pretext, and joined the rest of the company, who, in the 
next room, from which they could see and hear every thing, were 
patiently waiting the issue of this tiresome conjuration. . Beetho- 
ven, left alone, seated himself at the piano. At first he only 
struck new and then a few hurried and interrupted notes, as if 
afraid of being detected in a crime; but gradually he forgot every 
thing else, and ran on, during half an hour, in a phantasy, in a 
style extremely varied, and marked, above ail, by the most abrupt 
transitions. ‘I'he amateurs were enraptured; to the uninitiated it 
was more interesting to observe how the music of the man’s soul 
passed over his countenance. He seems to feel the bold, the com- 
manding, and impetuous, more than what is soothing or gentle. 
The muscles of the face swell, and its veins start out; the wild 
eye rolls doubly wild; the mouth quivers, and Beethoven looks 


like a wizard, overpowered by the demons whom he himself has 
called up.” 


We must leave the fashions, manners, dissipation, and 
follies of the Austrian capital, without abstract or qaotation. 
The reader will find a great deal to amuse him, mixed with 
no small quantity of valuable information in regard to more 
important matters, than the vices of the multitude and the 
intrigues of the gay and noble. The ‘‘ Tour” is throughout 
a very clever book, and will amply reward a careful perusal 
of its contents, as well as any other proof of approbation 


which an able work is likely to draw forth from the bands’ of 
the liberal and intelligent, | 
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Art. V. A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Chapel,.on Sunday, 
July 25, 1824, at the Consecration of Christopher Lipscombe, 
D.D, Lord Bishop of Jamaica; and of William Hart Cole- 
ridge, D.D. Lord Bishop of Barbados and the Leeward 
Islands, Published at the Command of His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. By Archibald Montgomery Campbell, 
M.A. Preacher at the National Society's Chapel, Ely Place, 
and Joint Secretary to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 4to. 16 pp. .Rivingtons, 1824. 


SINGLE sermons, upon subjects of periodical recurrence, 
seldom receive, and indeed, cannot be very often entitled to 
receive, any considerable share of public attention. They are 
commonly published more in compliance with custom or s0- 
licitation, than from any pretension to learning or originality ; 
and are, for the most part, purchased by those who happen to 
be individually interested in the occasion on which they were 
delivered, rather than by those who may be called readers in 
divinity. The sermon before us is not distinguished from 
the mass of its cotemporaries, by any qualities which can be 
properly said to belong to it, as a mere composition. It is 
written indeed with great elegance; and the substance of :it 
consists of a body of judicious and forcible remarks, perspi- 
cuously arranged, and delivered with earnestness and piety. 
But as much as this might be said of many similar produs- 
tions, which nevertheless could hardly be characterized as 
possessing any great literary importance. The ground upon 
which we think it probable that this sermon of Mr. Campbeil’s 
is likely to fall into a larger number of hands, than it would 
be reasonable to expect under other circumstances, is the 
large number of persons who may be presumed to feel an in- 
terest in the really memorable event, which gave occasion to 
its being preached. zz 
The appointment of bishops to the West Indies, may al- 
most be considered as an epoch in the history of our Colonial 
policy. The first notice of a disposition on the part of oar 
government at home, to acknowledge the political necessity 
of attending to the state of religion in our possessions abroad, 
with a view to ecclesiastical arrangements, may be traced, no 
doubt, much farther back. But the appointment of bishops 
to Canada and Nova Scotia, appears to have been extorted 
rather as a matter of favour than of expediency ; or at least, as 
a concession to decency and to what was due to the religious 
character of the nation, rather than as a measure of state ne- 
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cessity.,. When Bishop Middleton was sent out to Caleutta, 
itowas, no doubt, under views that had been much better con- 
sidered ; but even that measure was rather intended as an ex- 
periment than as a precedent. We are indebted to the pro- 
gress of events in the West Indies for the recognition of the 
principle on which the late appointments were framed, as an 
experimental trath, which must hereafter be regarded as a 
maxim of state in our futare policy towards the Colonies. It 
is a great mistake to suppose, that the resolution to commit 
the control of ecclesiastical affairs in the West Indies to 
bishops, upon the spot, and regularly consecrated to that 
especial province, arose out of the unfortunate events at 
Demerara. The desirableness of the measure had been fore- 
seen, and the execution of it determined, long before minis- 
ters had obtained that decisive proof of its necessity ; and we 
mention the fact in justice to the wisdom of our ministers, as 
well as in vindication of the measure itself. Without the 
assistance of such an argument, as was afforded by the insur- 
rection at Demerara, it was not difficult to convince those 
who understood the state of our West Indian Colonies, that 
things could not long go on in the way they had been per- 
mitted to do; but it might have been difficult to convince the 
public in general of the truth, without the evidence of more 
notorious facts; aud this the event in question was exactly 
calculated to afford. So far then, as regards the time, the 
insurrection at Demerara may be said to have happened op- 
portunely.—It put an argument into the hands of ministers, 
which every one could understand ; and to it, perhaps, more 
than to any other cause, we may attribute the unanimous con- 
sent of all parties to the measure which has given occasion 
to the excellent sermon now before us; and which has im- 
parted an interest to the sermon itself beyond what it could 
possibly have possessed, be its merits what they might, under 
any ordinary circumstances. 

r. Camphell takes for his text, 1 Cor. xii. 28. ‘* And 
God hath set some in the Church,—first, Apostles; secondly, 
Prophets; thirdly, Teachers.” He opens with some well 
expressed remarks on that principle of subordination in the 
parts of all bodies, whether physical or moral, in reference 
to the final cause of their existence, which we may observe 
among the works of God; and which, therefore, men must 
do well to imitate in all their social and civil institutions. 


«* The nations of antiquity did not fail to remark that the body 
politic, like the natural body, is composed of various parts, amo 
which some must govern, and some obey. Science has inform 
us that a similar method prevails in the inferior parts of the crea- 
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tion :and while each performs the task assigned to it by Providence, 
the result is that beautiful whole in which we recognize the infinite 
perfection of God. 

** We learn from the reiterated declarations of Scripture, that 
Providence and Grace are in this respect alike. As the inanimate 
works of nature combine to form one system, as the tribes of the 
animal, kingdom succeed and support one another, as the limbs of 
every creature, and the members of every society, are all different, 
yet all united, so hath it pleased God to establish in the origin, the 
extension, the preservation, and the triumph of his Church, the 
same diversity and the same unity; the same subordination of 
parts, the same individuality of objects; the same succession of 
times and seasons, the same magnificent and merciful consum- 
mation. 

“The knowledge of this fact is peculiarly important on the oc- 
casion for which we are now assembled. ‘ God hath given us one 
body, but many members :’ of those members some are strong, and 
some are feeble ; some are more and some less honourable. In like 
manner the Almighty hath divided his gifts in different proportions to 
different quarters of the world. Civilization, liberty, religion are 
given to one and withheld from another. One country is the re- 
spected, honoured head,—another, the toiling weary limb. Not 
only before but’ since the promulgation of Christianity, the Potter 
who hath power over the clay, hath made some nations as it were ¢o 
honour and some to dishonour,—hath poured upon some the exceed- 
Arak niery of the Gospel, and suffered others to remain in that 
unbelief in which all were originally concluded. 

“ But He that concluded all in unbelief, did so, that he might have 
mercy upon all. And they who have been admitted first into the 
Church of their Lord, may sooner or later be made his instruments 
in compelling others to come in. In the natural body, the eye cannot 
say unto the hund, I have no need of thee; nor again the head to the 
foot, I have no need of thee: in the spiritual body likewise, all men 
are members of the same family, all are the ransomed and re- 
deemed of Christ, and ‘ must have the same care one for another.’” 
P. &. 


After some eloquent remarks, expressive of the joy which 
every good man must experience in seeing that the legislature 
have at length been awakened to a sense of their duty, with 
respect to the religious interests'of our ‘‘ West Indian fellow- 
subjects,” (as Mr. Campbell truly and affectionately describes 
the slave population of those widely spread possessions) ; he 
proceeds to congratulate his hearers upon the peculiar satis- 
faction which they, as members of the Church of England, 
may be supposed to feel, in knowing that the “‘ new member 
which is about to be added to the mystical body of Christ,” 
will be grafted into the same branch with themselves, and 
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grow up ander the protection of the same pure and spiritual 
cultivation, which has made them to flourish and abound. 


“ And while we rejoice that our countrymen are thus made the 
humble instrument of conveying God’s blessings to their less fa- 
voured brethren, our gratitude should be further excited by observ- 
ing, that the object is pursued in the spirit and after the pattern of 
that all-wise God, who Aath set some in the Shot ge ake Apostles, 
secondarily Prophets, thirdly Teachers. Hitherto the Clergy in 
our Western Colonies have borne no adequate proportion to the 
number of the inhabitants. Even the white population has been 
scattered over so large a surface, that many have been deprived of 
the regular ministrations of the Church, And the want of resident 
bishops, who might unite and govern the whole, who might stimulate 
the indolent and restrain the impetuous, who might encourage the 
deserving and remove the worthless, has been long and severely 
felt. 

“* Notwithstanding, therefore, the meritorious services of the 
West Indian Clergy, we hail the present addition to the Church 
Establishment, as an important era in its history. In this country, 
as at Corinth, God hath set different orders in the Church; and the 
dispensation has proved so valuable, that we rejoice at its commu- 
nication to every dependency of the empire. We are convinced 
that it is requisite for the preservation of Christianity among those 
who already believe, as well as for its propagation among heathen 
nations. The equality or uniformity which some are disposed to 
admire, is an unattainable, an unnatural state. The various situa- 
tions and abilities of men require a variety of means,—and the Gos- 
pel of Jesus supplies it. There are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all. And until we forget the 
means by which Christianity was communicated to our ancestors ; 
uatil we despise the example of the primitive Church; until we 
forsake the practice of the Apostles of our Lord, and disobey the 
precepts of , ar an we can never entertain a doubt respecting 
the merits or the claims of Episcopacy. 

** From the beginning there has been, and to the end there will 
be an authorized appointment, a regular gradation—a systematic 
superintendence and control. ‘ God hath set the members every one 
of them in the body as it hath pleased Him.’ He who alone had the 
right to ordain and to give, ‘gave some Aposties, and some Prophels, 
and some Evangelists, and some Pastors and Teachers, for the per- 

Jecting of the saints—for the work of the ministry—for the edifying 
uf the body of Christ.’”” P. 5. 

We cannot quit the above passage without adverting to one 
fact, of which we ourselves never doubted, but the denial of 
which, bas always formed a favourite argument with those, who 
have advocated the policy of leaving the conversion: of the 
negroes to sectarian societies, rather than of placing the ma- 
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nagement of that great object in the hands of the Established 
Church. It was said that none but men of enthusiastic no- 
tions of religion were calculated for the work ; and therefore 
the clergy of the Church of England were too sober-minded 
for such an employment. Again we were told that none but 
men taken from the lower orders would be found willing to 
expose themselves to the hardships and privations, which the 
life of a West Indian missionary must necessarily impose ; 
and therefore that to place the work in the hands of the re- 
gular clergy, was to place it in the hands of a class of men, 
who probably would not undertake it if they could ; but who, 
in fact, could not even if they would; as their habits both of 
mind and body were far too refined to carry on the under- 
taking with success. Experience has furnished a conclusive 
answer to the first of the assertions ; and has taught us, that 
it is precisely because the clergy of the Established Charch 
are men of sober minds and of a knowledge of the world, 
that their services in the West Indies are likely to be so pecu- 
liarly valuable. And by the same reasoning it is now generally 
admitted, that the very enthusiasm which distinguishes so 
many of the sectaries, and which commonly makes them such, 
is the very quality which of all others is. most dangerous 
among a slave population. We can calculate and measure 
the effects which will be produced by the exertions of men, 
who are actuated solely by a sober, humble sense of duty. 
But enthusiasm and fanaticism set all the calculations of 
policy at defiance; and in the instance of the West Indies, 
would effectually baffle all the attempts of the authorities at 
home to act upon any systematic principles of religious ame- 
lioration. With respect to what has been so often repeated, 
both in and out of Parliament, that the Established Clergy 
would be found unwilling to undertake the laborious task of 
conveying Christianity to the negroes, the fact is notoriously 
not true. Those who are acquainted with the proceedings 
of the “ Incorporated Society for the Conversion Of the 
Negroes” assure us, that reapers may be found in abundance; 
and those too, men of classical attainments and of liberal 
habits and connections, who are both able and willing and 
even earnest, to devote themselves to the work ; and we un- 
derstand that the new appointed bishops have already de- 
clared, that the number of the clergy who have offered to 
accompany them on their mission, is considerably greater than 
the fands allowed by government have enabled them to engage. 

On the subject of the superior advantages with which the 
established clergy proceed to the accomplishment of the ob- 
jects in view, as compared with the missionaries of any sect 
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or.party, Mr. Campbell makes some remarks which are, 
ually encouraging and sensible, and which may be quoted 
as strongly characteristic of the sound views, as regar 

both Church and State, with which every part of the. ser- 
mon before us is so strikingly imbued. After noticing the 
claims which the Church possesses, on the ground of scripture 
and of ecclesiastical antiquity, to every preference which 
government can give, consistently with the general principles’ 


of a sound religious toleration, he tells us, 


“* Yet ifin days of innovation these truths should be denied, they 
may be defended against the assailant, from whatever quarter he 
We cannot renounce the scriptural decision in our 
favour: it would be an unworthy desertion of our cause. We can- 
not be driven from that high ground: it would be the triumph of 
But speaking for a moment as if Scripture 
had not decided the controversy, we may join issue on the question 
of the West Indian Church, with the ablest advocates of newer sys. 
tems, and shew not only that she is able to effect the conversion of 
the Negroes, but that she will effect it more safely, more speedily, 
more completely, than any other religious society whatsoever. . 

“« For in the first place, the Church, with her various orders and 
complete equipment, will come in contact at once with every class 
Her attention will not be confined 
to a corner of the field; but will spread over the entire vineyard. 
She will not address herself exclusively to white or black—to bond 
or free—but the community at large will perceive her presence, 


shall advance. 


falshood over truth. 


of the West Indian population. 


hear her exhortations, and profit by her instruction. 


Like the 


Master whom she serves, the Church of England is no respecter of 
persons. She knows how to be exalted and how to be abased. She 
claims the allegiance of all her children, ‘ of the very least as feel- 
ing her care, and of the greatest as not exempt frora her power.’ 
“ If it be our wish to improve the temporal condition of the Ne- 
groes, which is the philanthropist’s view of the question ; how can 
this be better effected than by improving the character and con- 
If it be our wish to convert the slaves to 
Christianity, which is the religious view of the question ; by what 
means are we more likely to reach their hearts, than by exhibiting 
the paramount authority of the Gospel—its power both over the 
bondsman and over the free—its tendency to make the master more 


duct of their masters. 


benevolent—the slave more contented and happy ? 


** Looking merely to the civil improvement of the Negroes, it 
must evidently be effected by their masters; and its progress will 
wers in the Colonies 

She will tell them, 
not harshly, but plainly, in what respects they are to blame: if 
permitted, she will suggest practical schemes of amendment: she 
will convince the planters that the civilization and welfare of she 


be materially accelerated when the ruling 
listen to the recommendation of the Chu 


slaves must increase the security and value of their possessions; 
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she’will not be exposed to the teniptation, or the suspicion of séek- 
ing undue influence over one part of the community, by exagge- 
rating the mistakes or misconduct of another: she wi 

that cordial union between men of different ranks, which in:this 
country always attends her steps, and always vanishes where. her 
influence is lost. 

.“ It is impossible, therefore, to doubt that the temporal condi- 
tion of the Colonies will derive immense benefit from the present 
extension of our Church. And what human means can more 
directly tend to the propagation of Christianity mv the slaves, — 
than shewing them that the religion recommended for their adop- 
tion, is not a religion which the white man despises but which ‘he 
honours ?—that the duties we inculcate, the promises we announce, 
the punishments we threaten, are directed equally to all—can 
open to every one the gate of everlasting life—and, except at the 
peril of their souls, may be despised by none. Let the Negro be 
taught to comprehend these simple truths; and the Gospel will ap. 

r before him in its real character : he will see and taste its fruits ; 

e will perceive and acknowledge its power. Every one that riseth 
against it in judgment it will condemn—the valley will be exalted— 
and the mountain made low—and a high way in the desert be made 
erage for our God. 

‘Tn fact the instruction of the Negroes in Christianity, though 
it has formerly been delayed by peculiar obstacles, may now, un- 
der a complete and sufficient Church Establishment, be carried on 
with peculiar facilities. Most of the difficulties to be surmounted 
in other countries, are unknown in the West Indies. The African 
Negroes are not devoted to the practices of a remote antiquity— 
nor blinded by prejudices inimical to the progress of truth ;—they 
are not the followers of a false Prophet,—their imaginations are not 
captivated by a gorgeous and sensual idolatry—their pride is not 
flattered by the dreams of philosophy. The mind of the Negro is 
comparatively a rhea sgitvl a blank on which Christianity may be 
inscribed. If we search for his rational, moral, or spiritual quali- 
ties, nothing presents itself to our view but one immense void,— 
and it is a void which the Gospel will fill up. The teacher's task 
will be to civilize as well as to convert: and the immediate effects 
of the first will smooth the way for the second. When a Negro 
learns to command his passions, and purify his heart, when he cul- 
tivates domestic habits, and domestic affections, when the savage 
gradually disappears, and the Christian citizen rises in his place,— 
he will become a different being, and experience a different treat- 
ment. Others observing his advancement and prosperity, his 
higher estimation and his increasing comforts, will endeavour to 
tread in his steps. The flame will spread from rank to rank, and 
the Lord will add daily to the Church such as shall be saved.” P.7. 


And with reference to what we said just now, of the pre- 
judice we so often meet with, respecting the supposed supe- 
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rior fitness of men taken from the unenlightened ‘classes,, in 
order to carry religious mstruction to those who are circum. 
stanced as are the Sagote in the West Indies, Mr. Campbell 
ointedly and most convincingly remarks, that the whole 
Lidtory of Christianity is a refutation of such an opinion. 


“ These obvious considerations, which place in the strongest 
light the utility of an established Church in our Western Colonies, 
have been met by contending that men of humble rank and limited 
education, are peculiarly fitted for the task of converting the Ne- 
groes. Passing over, in reply, the political dangers of such a sys- 
tem, we cannot be silent on another topic. We cannot refrain 
from asking, if there is a single instance upon record, in which 
Christianity has been preached to the lower classes alone? Ifit be 
said that the first preachers of the Gospel were illiterate, it is suf- 
ficient to answer that they were inspired. The poor and ignorant 
have never yet been taught by men who could teach none but them. 
In the earliest ages of the Church, the preaching of Christianity, 
even to barbarians and savages, was not committed to the inferior 
orders in the household of Christ ; but an Apostle was set for that 
especial purpose. St. Paul is the primitive missionary with whose 
character we are most intimately acquainted; and the gifts which 
God poured into that chosen vessel, were calculated to improve 
every description of mankind, Whether he exposes aud puts to 
silence the sceptical philosophy of Athens ; whetlier-he reasons of 
righteousness and judgment to come in a tone which made the 

eathen roler tremble ; or whether he explains and vindicates the 
Christian faith with a force which almost overcame the prejudices 
of the Jewish prince, St. Paul is still a standard example of what a 
missionary ought to be—and it might as well be pretended that he 
sy in righteousness and zeal, as in learning, dignity, or 
rank.” P. 12. 


The extracts which we have made from this excellent 
discourse will enable our readers to form their own judg 
ment of its merits, considered as a mere composition ; 
though of course no one can enter fully into its general 
merits who has not the sermon itself before them. <A better 
sermon for the occasion could hardly have been preached. 
The difficulty which the subject presented was considerable, 
on account of the many delicate topics which it embraced 
and the numerous tender points, which could not altogether 
be passed over, and yet which required to be tauched with a 
light and most discreet hand. This Mr. Campbell has ma- 
naged with admirable judgment. It is easy to perceive that 
the subject is one of which he is master, and to which be 
mast have turned his attention; but full as his mind is of all 
the arguments and topics connected with the general question, 
he adheres strictly to those which belénjged' to him as the 
t 
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Christian preacher; never deviating into any paths where he 
will be liable to awaken party feelings, or encounter political 
differences of opinion. : 

. The question as to the ultimate end and tendency of the 
measures now about to be adopted :—whether the resolution 
which ministers seem, at length, to have taken up, of Chris- 
tianizing our Negro subjects in the West Indies, be likely, 
in its final results, to effect their emancipation; this point is 
passed over by the preacher under a wise and prudent silence, 
‘To promote the emancipation of the slaves, is, we hesitate not 
to say, no part of the duty of the able and excellent men who 
have accepted the heavy responsibility of presiding over the 
religious instruction of the West Indian community. That it 
is an object for which every Christian must pray, if it cau be 
effected with a due regard to an impartial and comprehensive 
justice, is almost self-evidently plain. But so was the abolition 
of slavery in the time of the Apostles, an object which they, and 
all good men, must have wished and prayed for; and yet we 
find no traces of this wish, either expressed in any part of 
their writings, or even recorded as having in any instance 
inflaenced ove single act of their ministry. “The only inci- 
dent, at all bearing upon such views, which we meet with in 
the New Testament, is that which forms the subject of St. 
Paul’s beautiful Epistle to Philemon ; and the fact there re- 
lated, might with less violence be pleaded by those who advo- 
cate the lawfulness of slavery, than by those who are advo- 
cates for its abolition.—We find, notwithstanding, that Chris- 
tianity silently effected this great improvement in the con- 
dition of mankind; but it was by the secret operation of 
its beneficial influence upon the minds of men, generally, 
without its being possible to say when, or by whom, or in 
what manner the momentous change was brought about. Let 
this be a lesson to the friends of negro emancipation in this 
country. Be it their policy to keep back the question of 
abolition entirely out of sight. Let them neither talk of it 
in theory, nor move in it by their acts; but let them lend 
heart and hand to government in promoting the simple 
and single object of introducing Christianity among the 
Negroes ; and this assistance, we feel assured, that they can 
in no way so effectually afford, as by strengthening the 
hands, magnifying the credit, and encouraging the exertions 
of those excellent persons who, in whatever rank, have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility of carrying this 
great work into execution. At present, every disposition 
exists on the part of the planters, to receive the pious and 
meritorious body of men, who are to compose the new ecele- 
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siastical establishment, with cordiality and confidence. We 
trust that the eminent individuals, who have been placed by 
government at its head, will not commit themselves by any 
words or acts which might lead to a just suspicion, that the 
objects which they have in view extend beyond the simple 
line of their ministerial duties as preachers and teachers of 
the word of God. But whatever may be the prudence with 
which they guide their zeal, it will be impossible for them to 
walk with single-mindedness in the straight path which lies 
before them, and at the same time, to conciliate that confi- 
dence and affection, without which all their efforts will be in 
vain, if a party at home are unceasingly exciting jealousies 
and 1th ew Arnal by precipitating the natural progress of 
events, and teaching the West India proprietors both at home 
and abroad, that Christianity is merely regarded as a means 
of abolishing slavery, and is forced upon them, and in fact, 
is Ren On valued in subordination to this great object. It 
is because we are anxious to contemplate a time, however 
remote, when this great object shall be accomplished, that we 
deprecate, and always have deprecated the line of conduct 
which a party in this country have long and systematically 
pursued ; and if we have opposed them warmly in some in- 
stances, it is because we regard them as throwing obstacles 
in the way of a happier state of things in the West Indies, 
and not because we do not agree with them in desiring the 
same ends. 


Art. VI. The Library Companion; or the Young Man's 
Guide, and the Old Man’s Comfort, in the Choice of a 
Library. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.R.S., A.S.  8vo. 
912 pp. 1/.7s. Harding and Co. 1824. 


We are always happy to meet. Mr. Dibdin, when his con- 
versation does not cost us above two guineas a volame. In 
the present instance he has furnished us with nine hundred 
pases for twenty-seven shillings, and consequently we have 

taken ourselves to the perusal of them without a moment's 
delay. We are aware that his more formidable works were 
sold too cheap,—but the magnificence of their decorations 

aced them above the reach of the vulgar—and they were 
in truth better suited to the connoisseur, than to the critic: 
The Antiquarian Tour, and the Ades Althorpiane, were on 
this account exempt from our commendation and censure; 
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and we hail the present opportunity, of doing justice to adh = 
tinguished individual, w ; holds ¥o Rte a pla th 
the literary history of the nineteenth century. | 

It gave us great pleasure to find, from the first page of Mr. 
Dibdin’s Preface, that the Library Companion has a moral 
application and bearing. 


‘¢ But a consideration of much greater importance has influenced 
me on the present occasion. From the beginning to the end, I 
have never lost sight of what I considered to be the most MaTE- 
RIAL OBJECT to be gained from a publication of this natures 
namely, the imparting of a moral feeling to the gratification ofa 
literary taste. Let us consider the subject dispassionately. Great 
Britain is the most wealthy, and politically speaking, perhaps the 
most powerful kingdom upon earth. Considered in a domestic 
point of view, here are thousands of large and affluent families ; 
and education, both in Public Schools and at our two Universities, 
necessarily assumes an expensive form, No liberal-minded parent 
grudges the devotion of a considerable portion of his income to the 
maintenance of his family. But even wealth and personal in- 
fluence cannot procure immediate admission into our Universities } 
where the number of applicants exceeds the means of accommoda- 
tion at least in a two-fold degree. : 

“‘ It follows therefore, that of the rising generation, a large pro» 
portion, inheriting a considerable property, and educated in the 
most accomplished manner, commence their career in life with the 
means and opportunities of gratifying their tastes and passions in 
a thousand diverse, and at times contradictory, pursuits, To suc, 
in particular, whether emerging from the cloisters of a college, or 
from the upper form of a public school, this Lisrarny Compa- 
NIoN will be found of more consequence than may be at first ima- 
gined: for I am greatly deceived if experience does not prove that 
muh moré than half of the misery which is abroad in the world, 
in the higher classes of society, has arisen from the mischievous 
application of superfluous wealth. I address myself therefore im- 
mediately, directly, and honestly, to the Youne Many, in whose 
hands such means may be deposited, to devote them to the gratifi- 
cation of a legitimate taste in the cultivation of Literature ; and as 
this object cannot be accomplished without the acquisition of a 
Lisrary, of greater or less extent, I venture to indulge a humble 
hope that THis GuipE, in the choice of such a Library, may,be 
found, as far asit extends, useful and accurate. The objects, to 
be attained in such a pursuit, are of a most important and substan- 
tial character. Religion, patriotism, public and private happiness, 
pure and fixed principles of taste, intellectual refinement, of the 
most exalted kind, in its present and future results, are all involved 
in a sedulous and straight-forward cultivation of the pursuit in 
question. 1 forbear fortifying these remarks by the authorities of 
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ancient and modern writers of acknowledged celebrity. From 
Cicero to Richard of Bury, the stream of such authorities is uni- 
formly bright and strong; and callous must be the heart, or ob- 
tuse the intellect, of that Young Man, upon whom such authorities 
make no impression. . 

** The days of Youth, so devoted, lead to the comforts of Oxp 
Ace. To . more advanced in life, therefore, an appeal is made 
with the greater confidence ; inasmuch as memory will be refreshed, 
and experience confirmed, by a reference to the pages of this 
* Library Companion.’ There are many, doubtless, of such ex- 

rienced readers, whose extensive reading, and whose copious li- 

raries, will furnish them with the means of supplying many omis- 
sions, and of illustrating many remarks: but, in a work of this na- 
ture, the difficulty has been rather to compress, than to enlarge, 
the several subjects which presented themselves. To the well- 
read Young Man—be he enthusiastic in the cause, or well-versed 
in the mysteries, of BisLioMANIA, or not—and to the Otp, of 
whatever dei. nination—it may be fairly stated, that the work be- 
fore them is replete with curious and diversified intelligence ; 
gleaned with unceasing industry, and embodied with no ordinary 
care. Indeed, with perfect confidence may it be stated, that no 
single volume in our language contains such a record of so many 
rare, precious, and instructive volumes, The fault is my own, if 
the method of conveying that instruction be not clear and satisfac. 


tory.” Preface, p. i. 


And the conclusion, which we cannot refrain from ex- 
wane is conceived in the same serious spirit, and ex- 
pressed with the same fervour and solemnity. 


** Let soft music be heard, while the curtain gently falls at the 
close of the several Acts, or divisions, of this Linx Any Compa- 
NION :—not precisely of a dramatic cast of character, it must be 
confessed ; but of a nature to bring before the reader many of the 
ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD, in those departments of literature, in which, 
while living, they enacted their Parts with so much credit and. suc- 
cess. To the YouNc—TI make an appeal with that confidence, 
which the consciousness of having done all in my power for their 
amusement and instruction, must impart. They will find, in the 
preceding pages, a Guipe to enable them to walk with compara- 
tive ease and pleasantness in those paths, which presented no trifling 
or discouraging obstacles to the pioneering exertions of the author. 
Meanwhile, a liberal spirit and an enlightened understanding will 
stimulate them to the collection of those works—* Tuk Menicine 
or THE Sout'—of which the reward of a conscientious perusal is 
not confined to this state of existence. | 

“ To the Orp—my address must be necessarily of a different 
nature. I must bow with deference and respect for many appa- 
rently abrupt and familiar passages ; in which the experience of a 
counsellor may seem to have been exchanged for the enthusiasm of 
a Bibliomaniac. But from beginning to end I have not been 
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unmindful.of the professed view, or title, of this work. Unless J. 
have greatly deceived myself, it will afford Comont to those, 
who, at the close of a long and actively spent life, will find a com- 
munion with their books one of the safest and surest methods of 
holding a communion with their Gop. The library of a good man 
is one of his most constant, cheerful, and instructive COMPANIONS; 
and as it has delighted him in Youth, so will it solace him in Old 
Age.”’ P. 823. 


We confess that we were unprepared both for the exordium 
and the peroration. Our acquaintance with the craft and 
mystery of Bibliomania, had not led us_ to consider it asa 
succedaneum for a third University, or as capable of ‘‘ impart- 
ing a moral feeling to the gratification of a literary taste,” 
To our shame be it spoken, we had never suspected that-a 
“ conscientious perusal” of tall copies was a thing to be 
rewarded in another state of existence. And we might even 
have been tempted to think, in spite of the deferential bow 
with which our author takes leave of the aged, that the 
greatest comfort they could derive from the Catalogue of a 
Library was the comfort of getting to the end of it. But 
these are the dreams of the uninitiated and tasteless —Mr., 
Dibdin is evidently quite sincere in his opinion, that “ reli- 
gion, patriotism, public and .private happiness, pure and 
fixed principles.of taste, and intellectual refinement of the 
most exalted kind in its present and future results” (that is, 
we presume, both in this world and the next) “ are all in- 
volved in a sedulous and straight forward cultivation of the 
pursuit in question” —viz, the acquisition of a library. And 
he knows so much more of the business than we do, that.it 
would be presumptuous to dissent from his jadgment. We 
have already heard that judgment pronounced in the Pre- 
face. In the Introduction the same sentiment recurs in a 
more poetical dress. 


“ It is upwards of four years, since, on quitting the ancient ci 
of Ratisbon, (in the way to Nuremberg) I paused upon the sum 
of a high hill, about a short English mile from thence, which com- 
mands a beautiful view of the course of the Danube. As the tra- 
veller quits this hill, in the same route, he takes a final leave of the 
same river: but if he have any sensibilities which are likely to be 
awakened by a view of Nature, in one of her most interesting forms, 
he will not fail to cast a fond and frequent look upon the yiew in 
question : which is at once fertile, varied, and picturesque. ‘ 

“I spent a short twenty minutes upon the summit of this bill; 
and requested the postillion to make me acquainted with the names 
of the different litle illages and chateaus with which the banks of 
the Danube are, in this arighhgarneeth so plentifully studded ; 
x 
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while, to the right, the massive fragments of antiquity, together 
with the turrets and towers, of RaTisson, rose with a grand and 
contrasting effect. I seemed to rejoice in the prospect before me; 
and wished for a farm upon this sweep of meadow, or a villa upon 
that undulating summit. The grapes were now ripening apace ; 
and the joys of the coming vintage seemed to give to every object 
a ruddier hue, and to animate every Rustic with a livelier flow of 
spirits. I was revelling in the picture of abundance which my 
fancy readily drew, when the explanation of the postillion, conveyed 
through the servant who attended me, cast a melancholy tone of 
colouring over this scene of prospective happiness. ‘ The River, 
Sir,’ (observed the interpreter) ‘ frequently overflows its banks, and 
destroys the labours of the husbandman: the houses are some- 
times swept away in the course of the inundation: the cattle 
perish; and the vine is rooted up by the rushing waters. Yonder 
scene, now so pleasing from the certain prospect of an abundant 
harvest, is frequently visited by desolation and affliction—while 
the walls and ramparts of the ciTy protect the inhabitants from 
the wide waste of deluge by which the country is overwhelmed.’ 

“« This brief but impressive dialogue had nearly escaped mi recol- 
lection—till, of late, and. especially at the PRESENT MOMENT, it 
presented itself to me in a variety of ways. In sitting down‘to the 
composition of this work, in which my principal object is to be of 
USE to my Ccountrymen—if not to the readers of other countries, | 
could not but reflect how forcibly the picture of nature, as seen at 
Ratisbon, was emblematical of that of HUMAN EXISTENCE, For, 
first, we may consider the principles, passions, and prejudices of 
mankind as represented by the course of the Danube. When kept 
within bounds, that river brings fertility and abundance; when it 
overflows its banks, ruin and desolation too frequently ensue. The 
inference is obvious. Secondly, as the strong walls and ramparts of 
Ratisbon protect its inhabitants from the ill effects of the flooding 
of the river, so the sound instruction and good advice, instilled into 
the minds of young people—and not lost sight of by such as are 
‘ of riper years’—generally protect them from that most dreadful 
of all human visitations, the inundation of vicious thoughts and im- 
moral habits. As are the walls of Ratisbon against the evil effects 
of the overflowing Danube, so are GOOD BOOKS against the influ. 
ence of pernicious writings.’’ Introduction, p. 1. 


If nothing more be meant than meets the ear, if good 
books merely signify orthodox sermons, and moral stories, 
this allegorical Introductiou might have been spared. Ra- 
lisbon, the Rhine, and the Rustic, have been thrown away 
upon a truism; and Mr. Dibdin, who delights to suprise us 
with the originality of his sentiments, has simply said what 
others could have said as well. We take it for granted 
therefore that good is a technical term. That the books to 
which Mr. Dibdin alludes are bibliomaniacally good,—and 
that the volume before us is a seasonable attempt to check 
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the overflowing iniquity of the times by the application of a 
literary break-water, While the sectarian rests his hopes of 
regeneration on the Bible Soviety, Mr. Dibdin has discovered 
as powerful an engine of improvement in the Roxburgh 
Club. While the justice trusts to the tread-mill, the Biblio- 
maniac puts his faith in the binder. Martello towers and 
men of war, being found of no service, are laid up in ordi- 
nary; but the besieger is still as far as ever from his object; 
the city is to be provided with a new set of walls, and those 
walls, as of old, are to be constructed of leather. 

To render this fortification more effectual, the troops. by 
whom it is manned are trained to more than former expert- 
ness, It is expected, we have Mr. Dibdin’s own authority 
for the assertion, (Preface, p. viii.) that ‘‘a biblivgrapher 
should not only know the dates and conditions of books, but he 
should know some ttle of their internal character, and of the 
histories of their authors.” ‘This reasonable expectation Mr. 
Dibdin continually fulfils; and in due time we trust it will be 
fulfilled by the less distinguished members of the corps. . If 
branch Roxburgh Clubs were established in our provincial 
cities, and penny Roxburgh Associations in the market towns 
and villages, the “ pernicious writings” of the day might be 
stifled or counteracted in an instant. Carlisle and Cobbett, 
with their battered type and whitey-brown paper, would find 
neither readers nor purchasers among the frequenters of a 
Bibliomaniacal pot-house. A sermon on pink paper, and 
such a work has been known to emanate from one who “ re- 
vels,” according to Mr. Dibdin, ‘‘ among 15,000 volumes,” 
would do more good than Lord Roden’s * speeches, or Lord 
Calthorpe’s Tracts. The morals of the common people 
would be improved by the cultivation of their literary taste, 
and ‘‘ conscientiously perusing” a black-letter primer, they 
would evolve ‘ religion, patriotism, and good principles,” 
from the praise-worthy instructions of the club. 

But, ‘‘ speaking soberly and critically,” as Mr. Dibdin does 
in his fifty-first, and again in his hundred and sixty-third 
page, what is the “‘ Library Companion?” We have acquired 
‘some little acquaintance with its internal character,” und 
speaking soberly and critically, we are nota little at a loss 
for a definition It contains, imprimis, along list of books, 
some good, some bad, and many indifferent, which Mr. Dib- 
din considers necessary for the guidance of youth, and the 





* This nobleman’s account of his own conversion is extensively circulated by 
the agents of the Bible Society,—-by gentlemen who pledged themselves ty circu, 
Jate the Bible only. ' 
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comfort of old age. These books, or the major part of them 
are passed in review in the body of the work, and some- 
thing is said about their ‘‘ dates and conditions.” An inter- 
minable commentary lets us more into the secret ; and informs 
the curious in such matters, which edition is to be found at 
Althorp, and which at Pimlico; what books ‘* my friend,” 
Mr. Such-a-one, has fearlessly bought, and what Mr. Some- 
body-else means to buy, when he is able. There is the usual, 
and not more than the usual, proportion of chit-chat, fortified 
from time to time by quotations from every subdivision of 
the critical corps. Occasionally, Mr. Dibdin criticises in 
propria personéd. More commonly he speaks on his own au- 
thority respecting the outside of the books, and on the autho- 
rity of other people respecting the inside. 

On the whole, it is impossible to deny, tbat much curious 
and some aseful matter is contained in this volume. At the 
same time, it is equally impossible to doubt, that the infor- 
mation is ill arranged, and that an inferior artist, by attempt- 
ing less, would have effected more. The work, as Mr. Dibdin 
would say, is unique. It is not a Catalogue, and itis not a 
Treatise. But it is a conglomerate formed of a great many 
pieces of catalogues, united by a great many pieces of trea- 
tises. For practical purposes it must be read by the index 
only. And though Mr. Dibdin is undoubtedly at liberty to 
read through the eyes of an index, we question his right to 
make others do so likewise; or, which comes to the same 
thing, to compose in a style which defies every other mode 
of perusal. 

In truth, the attempt to give an account of a complete 
library in one volume, is absurd. Mr. Dibdin undertakes to 
say a little about every thing, and with infinite pains, and 
infinite good humour, produces a book about nothing at all. 
** Speaking soberly and critically,” it is our duty to declare, 
that the ‘ Library Companion” is very little better than a 
hoax. Mr. Dibdin’s “ Library Companion,” it unquestionably 
is, for it contains the choice scraps with which his common- 
place book has been enriched during his various bibliogra- 
phical tours. But, except as a collection of anecdotes, we 
can allow it very little merit. Take, for instance, the eloquent 
chapter upon Greek Testaments. 


* Greek Testaments.—The choice of editions of these pre- 
cious volumes is perplexing, and the number of them almost count- 
less. Yet I venture upon the recommendation of the following ; 
from which two or three may be selected. I deem the Compluten- 
sian impression, and the first two of Erasmus, 1516-1519, indispen- 
sable in a professedly biblical collection; as I do the parent texts 
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et Stephen, 1550, tolio, and the Edzevir, 1624, 12me. To these 
let the critical editions of Bengel, 1734, 4to. Wetstcin, 1751, folio, 
Griesbach, 1796, 8vo.* Matthei, 1782, 8vo. and ALTER, 1786, Svo, 
be added. Again, if a selection only from the preceding be requt- 
site, I should recommend the editions of Stephen, Wetstein, and 
Griesbach. Happy, and more than thrice happy, is that ‘ Young 
Man,’ who, ‘with means, and appurtenances to boot,’ has the 
taste and zeal to indulge himself in a collection of the INsrtreD 
WarirtinGs, far beyond the narrowed limits (prescribed from neces - 
sity) which the foregoing pages disclose: who, in all the turnings 
and windings of the Bookmania, casts an anxious eye upon many & 
stately folio, and many a beautiful duodecimo, of which the merits 
have not been here sufficiently appreciated, or the beauty suffi+ 
ciently depicted :—which have escaped the researches of Masch, 
and.eluded the vigilance of Adler, Here (in the department of 
the New Testament alone) the ten folios of rasmus stand, in one 
compact body of Russia binding ; there, the ornate Stephanine text 
—coated in old French morocco, with mellow gilt tooling—from 
the duodecimo O mirificam to the reprint of the last folio edition— 
catches and comforts his rejoicing eye! Yonder, are all the Elze- 
virs, uncut, in primitive state of vellum binding ; terminated by the 
diminutive Sedant and incomparable Bleau. Beneath, are the 
oe folios of Gregory, Mill, and Kuster—all in good old Oxford 
bindings, upon LARGe and lovely paper, such as we must almost 
despair to see revived ‘ in these degenerate days!'” P. 38. 


This is a fair average specimen. We might find betier 
and we might-find worse ; and what, in the name of common 
sense, is to be learned from such eloquent persiflage? Boys 





“** Consult Bishop Marsh’s Seventh Lecture (1510, part 11, ) upon the merits 
of Wetstein and Griesbaclh; of the former, he says, ‘ he alone contributed more 
to advance the criticism of the Greek Testament, than all who had gone before 
him; and this task he performed, not only without support, either public or pri- 
vate, but during a series of severe trials, under which a mind of less energy than 
Wetstcin’s would infallibly have sunk, In short, he gave a new turn to the cri- 
ticism of the Greek Testament, and laid the foundation on which later editors 
have built,’ p.23. Yet is Griesbach’s, on very many accounts, the preferable 
edition: not so much for philological notes, as for the establishment of the text 
on the purest critical principles. ‘The days are gone,’ when Wetstein’s two 
closely-printed folios are to be obtained (as I once obtained them, about sixteen 
years ago) fur 2/. 10s. half bound, uncut! Wetstein, clad in goodly calf or russia, 
is wort’ 5/7. 5s. even at an auction. The late unfortunate Mr. Lunn, the book- 
seller, (one of the best natured and most kindly disposed creatures in the world, ) 
had a passion for purchasing all the copies of Wetstein upon which he could lay 
his hands, in Holland; and told me, that, ia consequence, there was scarcely « 
copy obtainable upon the Continent, He was doubtless smitten with a Wetstein 
mania. Griesbach is common in 8vo. but the large paper copies in 4to. will some- 
times bring 12/,12s. The late Duke of Grafton had these large paper printed at 
his own expence, but my vision is too obtuse, or my taste too uncultivated, to 
call them handsome,” 

“+ In the fine library at Blickling (see page 50, ante) is an extraordwmary and 
perhaps unique copy of this dimimutive volume : it is uncut, having every other 
leaf upon large paper.” : 
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may be tanght to imitate the phraseology of bookbinders, 
but farther they will not advance. What matters it to young 
or old, that “ my friend,” Dr. Burney, is partial to a ‘* mellow- 
toned olive morocco?” Although, by the way, the Doctor 
knows rather more than a “‘ little” about something better than 
the tone of his morocco. Will the cause of the Church of 
Ireland be essentially promoted by Mr. Dibdin informing the 
world that Bishop Jebb’s copy of the Acta Sanctorum is “ in 
an harmonizing gilt-tooled condition” (p. 103), or can the most 
revered senior refrain from lauguving aloud, when told that a 
young collector may thank his happy stars if he purchases the 
fifty-three volumes of that gigantic work for so many sove- 
reigns. 

The binding slang, however, is not without its use. In our 
own case, it certainly made us read on, when candles burned 
to bedward ; and being habitually curious respecting every 
species of cant, we were not a little entertained with the 
cant bibliomaniacal. At page 146, we hear of a ‘* Chrysos- 
tom with an uncomfortable aspect.”’ At page 727, Mr. Ha- 
zlewood is named with due commendation, as the possessor 
of certain tracts bound in “semi-fawn and orange-colaured 
calf.” Further on we have a‘‘ mellow-toned yellow morocco ;” 
a “ warm mottled calf;”’ ‘‘ a white calf, with richly sprinkled 
gilt tooling,” which is pronounced orthodor garniture; and at 
p. 816, a first folio Shakspeare “a triumphantly trading ar- 
ticle,” “thirteen inches in height by eight and a balf in width,” 
and its “latter end a little tender.” ‘‘ Upon the whole, a 
sound clean copy, in handsome Russia binding.” And this 
is bibliomania! For variety and felicity of phrase, superior 
to the catalogue of Bully Bottom’s beards, and rivalling the 
five-and-twenty greens of Professor Jamieson’s Mineralogy. 
We are happy to find that the unassuming modesty of the 
Roxburgh Chab leads them te the adoption of ‘‘ chaste mo- 
rocco,” and we hear that their Acts and Monuments will be 
bound in “ unsophisticated calf,” p. 131. 

But enough of the exterior—let us look a little to the 
internal character of this ‘‘ Old Man’s Comfort.” We pre- 
sume that the old man principally alluded to is the worthy 
Mr. Payne, to whom the work is inscribed in very handsome 
terms. But every other old man, and young man, and middle 
aged man, who sells books, or buys books, or writes books, 
or reads books, or reviews books, or binds books, is com- 
forted by Mr. Dibdin, as opportunities occur. We ourselves 
have to return thanks for the esteem in which our orthodoxy 
is held. The other reviews are lauded with no sparing hand. 


Mr. Lindley Murray, Mr. Pinnock, Messrs. Whittaker, the 
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Rev. Mr. Pitman, Miss Carver, Mr. John Arthur Lloyd, 
Lentulus, Atticus, Fortunatus, Mr. Broadley, Archdeacon 
Wrangham, and dii minores in infinitum are puffed in 
neat and 2 igs riate paragraphs; and, as far as we 
have observed, Dr. Wordsworth and Lord Byron are the 
only authors whom Mr. Dibdin feels constrained to censure: 
the former for not publishing some other book (of Mr, Dib- 
din’s selection) instead of his Ecclesiastical Biography, the 
latter for his manifold offences against every thing good and 
great. We hate pufling; and wish that Mr. Dibdin had not 
set up in the wholesale line.. But we envy him the inex- 
haustible good spirits with which he says something pithy 
and palateable to every one he meets. Whata treasure he 
would be to a Review! The growling and the snappish 
styles have been overdone and exhausted. Conciliation is 
the order of the day; and so ready a pen as Mr. Dibdin’s, 
conciliating all authors, all publishers, all booksellers, and 
all bookbinders, would double our sale in a twelvemonth. 

Of original criticism upon the internal character of the 
books before him, Mr. Dibdin, as we have already intimated, 
is somewhat too sparing. But with the little that we have 
found, there is not much cause to quarrel. Occasional mis- 
takes are excusable; and it is the hope of improving a future 
edition that we mention a few oversights and errors. The 
account of Richard Baxter is very incorrect. ‘“ My friend” 
Mr. Pitman’s edition of Jeremy Taylor, is not, ‘‘ critically 
and soberly speaking, the only edition worth possessing for 
the purpose of careful reading or frequent consultation,” 
(p. 54.) but Mr. Dibdin’s friendly partiality is made suflici- 
ently manifest, by a puff-anticipatory of Mr. Pitman’s edition 
of Lightfoot, neatly inserted in the Appendix. The account 
of Barrow, in the body of the work, must have been intended 
for somebody else. It treats him (p. 51.) as a mathematician, 
not remarkable ‘ for power of conception or language,” but 
‘‘ pushing his enquiries to the very verge or confines of 
which (2) they are capable of being pushed”, and “ his 
works afford a sort of Logical Encyclopedia.” This strange 
blunder is corrected in the Appen ix, or rather, ‘‘ is suscep- 
tible of a little amplification,” and, poor Barrow’s language, 
is admitted to be ‘‘ sometimes as copious and eloquent, as 
his ideas are fertile and profound.” (P. 830.) Why did not 
Mr. Dibdin discover at once that Barrow, in the text of his 
volume, was a false print for Locke? 

In the historical department, we were astonished to find the 
Jesuitical Lingard praised for impartiality ; and the plan of 
Henry’s history extolled to the skies. Mr. Dibdin does not 
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seem to be aware oi ihe vast superiority of Hume, and pre- 
fers the inferior work of Henry. 

In the classical department, Mr. Dibdin is more at home ; 
and bis panegyric upon Pindar and Mr. Henry Drury, de. ° 
serves a perusal. 


‘Let Pindar here come in for especia] notice and commenda- 
tion; and if he be difficult to master, Ict us solace ourselves that he 
will be found sublime when mastered. Grasp with avidity a fine 
ample-margined copy of the Ldit. Prin. 151%, executed in the 
Aldine office*; and, making a proud display of a tall and Oxford 
bound copy of the edition of West and Welsted of 1697, betake 
yourself to the —- and critical pages of Meyne, for the most 
thorough and satisfactory understanding of the original text of the 
poet t.”” P. 621. 


In his anxicty to grasp Pindar, and to chat about his 
especial friend at Harrow, Mr. Dibdin let slip Lucian, the 
whole of the Greek dramatists, and Terence. 


“* But still the great have kindness in reserve.” 
And he pops them, along with Barrow’s eloquence, into the 
Appendix, with the following handsome apology. , 


*- Greek Poetry. It should seem that the omission here, of 
ZEscuy vs, Sopnocies, and Euripipes, arose from the idea of 
incorporating them in the Drama, at a subsequent page: but the 





*** T can never think of this first edition (without the Scholia) but wy imagi- 
nation riots (and loves to riot) in the contemplation, as it were, of the unique 
copy of it, oN veitum, in the matchless membranaceous Alduses of Spencer 
House! And well do I call to mind the vehement rapture with which my espe- 
cial good friend, the Rev. H. Drury, read—and seemed to feel ‘the inspiring 

*—(* Deus, ecce Deus’) as he read—a few of the verses from one of the 
lympic Odes—alternately rejoicing in the splendour of Pindaric imagery and 
the lustre of Aldine vellum! To be sure, such a volume is deserving of every 
species of classical and bibliomaniacal enthusiasm. It was the property ef the 
late Count Revickzy : but see Bidliogr. Decameron, yol. ii. p. 349. A fine copy 
on paper is of rare occurrence. Let me just add that the Scholia of Pindar were 
first printed at Rome in 1515, 4to. and that it is the first Greek book published in 
that city. Fora critical account of it, consult Heyne’s preface; Edit. Secund, 
p- 107. Mr. Bohn marks a fine copy of it at 1/. 8s,” 

“+ In most of our old libraries, stand tall, and comely copies of the Oxford 
Pinder of 1697. Messrs. Payne and Foss value a ‘ fine copy, russia, gilt leaves,’ 
at 3. 13s, 6d. and support that ‘ fine copy’ by a much finer one, in good sooth 
—it being on ‘ztance paren’ with the addition of ‘ eExTREMELY RARE’—but 
with no price subjoined. Will posterity ever be made acquainted with the sum 
for which that copy has been, or is to be, disposed of ? In Cleveland-square, at 
Altherp, at Chatsworth, and of course at Buckingham House, a similar gigantic 
copy may be acen. Respecting Heyne’s edition, you may have copies at all 
prices. [tis worth @/. 2s. iv plam calf; and about 5/. 15s. Gd. on LARGE PAPER 
m neat binding. For the critical merits of this edition, consult the Introd. to the 
Classicy vol. ii, p. 129-151,” 

' 
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previously protracted contents of this work forbade their insertion. 
I will here therefore only recommend,” &c. P. 839, 


We have already done justice to Mr. Dibdin’s complimen- 
tary powers. His adroitness in getting out of a scrape, is 
at least equally worthy of admiration. Will it enable him te 
tell us in the Postscript to his Appendix, why neither young 
nor old are recommended to read Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity? Is the judicious Hooker deficient in the tone of 
his Morocco? 

We must now take leave of our amusing author. For him 
we entertain a high respect; bat we have no respect whatever 
for his Art. Biblioscopy, as we shall venture to term it, is 
naturally at the bottom of the literary commonwealth ; and we 
sincerely regret that Mr. Dibdin’s talents, good-humour, and 
enthusiasm, should have raised it so much above its proper 
level. As long as literary gentlemen eat and drink together, 
in order to bring back ‘‘that voluptuous age of typography” 
“in which paper was white and ink was black,” as long as 
they set examples at their own proper cost and charges of 
improved printing, binding, toning, and tooling, as long as 
they have a care that the backs of our duodecimos be hollow, 
and the stitches of our folios retentive ; let them live for ever 
in brass as benefactors of mankind. Long may Lord Spenser 
preside at the festival, and long may Mr. Dibdin officiate as 
croupier. Butthete are better employments for able and strenu- 
ous men than collecting useless books. And it would be just 
as wise to compare the Yacht Club with Nelson and Rodney, 
as the Roxburgh Club with Scott or with Southey. Both in- 
stitutions nay do good: both may be abused. But while the 
defects of the younger society are still unknown, the elder 
who has lost the all-powerful charm of novelty, begins to 
look a little wrinkled in the eyes of the spiteful detractor. 

We apprehend, that the “ Library Companion” will not rub 
out the spot.—It lets us into some of the secrets of Biblios- 
copy, and leads us to suspect that the remainder are not worth 
knowing. ‘‘ The Index of books, persons, and things,” gives 
a summary of the libraries referred to by Mr. Dibdin; and 
the following is Mr. Heber’s share of the exhibition. 


“ Heber, Richard, Esq. M.P. his collection of Dekker’s works. 
Copie of Arnold’s Chronicle. Of Grafton’s do. Of Holinshed’s 
do. Of Dempster’s Hibernie sive Antiquioris Scotiw Vindicix, 
large paper. Of Vallega’s Lives of Saints, and Brigida Thauma- 
turga, &c. Of Ossulevanus Historia Catholic Ibernia Compen- 
dium. Of Writ’s Mors quam ob fidem passus est Londini. Of 
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Carve’s Lyra. Of Lynch's Life of Kirwan. Of Walsh’s Causa 
Valesiana Epistolis Ternis Prelibata. Of the Unkind Deserter of 
Loyal Men. Of Bellenden's Chroniklis of Scotland. Of Patten’s 
oo of the Duke of Somerset. Of Muratori’s Scriptoris 
Italicarum. Of Olaus’s Historia Suecorum Gothorumque. Of 
Erland’s Vita S. Erici.. Of Le Nouveau Monde d’Americ de Ves- 
puce. Of Pigafetta’s Voyage. Of his Account of Congo. Of 
Cavazzi’s Descrizione dei Congo, &c. Of Charlevvix Histoire de 
I'Isle Espangnole. Of Cortez’ Epistles. Of Whittinton’s Epi- 
grammata. Of Holt’s Lac Puerorum. Of Horman’s Vulgaria. 
Of Longe Parvula. Ofthe Aldine Aristotle. Of Bartholomeus 
De Proprietatibus Rerum. Of Sir T. Elyot’s Governor. Of his 
Image of Governance. Of Fitzherbert’s Works. Of Wynkyn de 
Worde’s Lover and Jay. Ditto of his Spectacle of Lovers. Of 
his Chaunce of the Dolourous Louer. Of Pynson’s Four Leaves 
of True Love. Of De Worde’s Complaynt of them that be too 
soone maryed. Of his Fyftene Joys of Maryage. Of Skelton’s 
Replication. Of the Life of St. Werburge. Of Johs Splynter. 
Of the 2d edit. of the Canterbury Tales. Of Godfray’s edit. of 
ditto. Of Skelton’s works. Of Churchyard’s Chippes. OfGooge’s 
Eglogs, &c. Of Delia. Of Poetical sheets collected by N. Lut- 
trell. Of Pope’s and Dryden’s Works, first editions. Of Jenson’s 
Petrarch. Ofthe Giunta do. Of Bartoli's Tasso. Of the third 
edition of Shakspeare’s Richard II. Of the first and second do. 
Of Richard III, Of the first do. of Romeo and Juliet. Of the 
first do, of Love's Labour's Lost. Of the first and second ditto of 
Henry IV. parti. Of the first of Henry IV. part ii. Of the first 
quarto of the Merchant of Venice. Ditto of Much ado about 
Nothing. Ditto of the Merry Wives of Windsor. Ditto of King 
Lear. Ditto of Taming of the Shrew. Ditto of Troilus and Cres- 
sida, Ditto of Othello. Of the first folio Shakspeare. Of Latimer’s 
Sermons, first edition.” P. 876. 


This is a sample of a_ Bibliomaniac’s Library—of the 
“ Prince of Bibliomaniacs,” the “ intrepid champion” in the 
literary field. And it is a favourable sample, for it contains 
many valuable works. But if we were able to count the cost, 
these valuable works would prove the cheapest part of the 
collection; while large sums have been thrown away upon the 
Lac Puerorum, or the Four Leaves of True Love. If such 


be the fruits of Biblioscopy, we pray that the English public 
may be proof against all its charms. 
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Art. VII. Captain Rock detected: or, the Origin and Cha- 
racter of the recent Disturbances, and the Causes, both 
Moral and Political, of the present alarming Condition of 
the South and West of Ireland, fully and fairly considered 
and exposed. By a Munster Farmer. 12mo. 450 pp. 
&s. Cadell. 1824. 


Tuts is a handy pocket volume; and we trust that it formed 
a part of Mr. Canting’s travelling library during his recent 
excursion to Dublin. 

‘The quidnuncs of the metropolis assure their gaping au- 
ditors that the foreign secretary has made a trip to Ireland in 
order to facilitate the concession of the Roman Catholic 
claims. The Whigs, in the prosecution of their plan for di- 
viding the cabinet, join in the cry, and add that the Trea- 
sury boroughs have been handed over to the leader of the 
House of Commons, who will speedily dissolve parliament, 
and take his place as the accredited prime minister of the 
king. ‘These are amusing speculations. Their object may 
be considered fair game, but itis game of the most pitiful 
description. The Whigs, like the unfortunate peasantry of 
Ireland, mast have forfeited every relic of self respect, before 
they exchanged their standing jokes against Mr. Canning for 
the fulsome’ adulation of the last twelve months: while Mr. 
Canning himself must be as abject and contemptible as they 
hope and endeavour to make him, if he does not despise their 
intrigues. ‘The intrigue now under consideration is of the 
most vulgar class, and bungling character; any booby could 
have devised the ambush, and none could have played it off 
with less success. When Mr. Canning became foreign se- 
cretary, men to whom both individuals were entirely unknown 
feared that the Chancellor and he might disagree. After the 
notion had been bandied about in every pot-house of the me- 
tropolis, it ultimately reached the ears aud the understandings 
of opposition. ‘The thought was sublime—“ a good plot, an 
excellent plot,” was whispered from the head to the tail of the 
party—a whole and entire session of parliament was devoted 
to the excitement of a schism in the ministry ; and the men 
who had praised Bonaparte to embarrass Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Perceval, bestowed their ill-omened eulogiums upon Mr. 
Canning to vex my Lord Eldon and Mr. Peel. 

The trick was too palpable to take. Even the lies of Falstaff 
were not more gross. ‘The ministers laughed in their sleeve, 
and Mr. Canning was truckled to by the whole body of the 
Whigs, his pacific adversary Mr. Bicag ni not excepted. 
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Still nothing transpires respecting the anticipated quarrel, 
except in the talented coteries of oppositiun. And tbe nation 
is sensible that it is governed upon one uniform plan, and 
grateful for the blessings to which that plan’ gives birth, even 
at the moment when the cabinet is represented as in a state 
of civil war, and the president of the council hardly able to 
keep the peace. 

But what has this to do with Captain Rock, and especially 
with “ Captain Rock detected !” lt has a great deal more to 
do with him than the uninitiated suppose. ‘‘ Captain Rock 
detected” gives an account of the grievances of Ireland, very 
different from that which emancipationists, property so called, 
would sanction, On this account the existing Irish admi- 
nistration relies and acts; and as long as ministers sanction 
such wise and moderate councils, they will never quarrel 
about the theory of the Catholic question—they will never 
surrender their hold on the confidence of the people to the 
miserable rivals who would wrest it out of their Laoes. 

We are inclined therefore to attach very considerable im- 
portance to the unpretending duodecimo before us. It tells 
more truth respecting Lreland than statesmen could venture 
to publish; or than prelates are permitted to proclaim, But 
even the unauthorized circulation of the important facts which 
are now for the first time disclosed, must attract the attention 
of every enquiring mind, and turn the thoughts of the friends 
of Ireland into a very different channel from that in which 
they have been accustomed to flow. : 

The Muuster Farmer gives a pisturesque description of 
his first acquaintance with the disciples of Captain Rock, but 
passes far too gently over the indolence of certain individuals 
who were then in power. 


“ While the illegal combinations were forming, the gentry had 
frequent intimations of the disorderly spirit that was breaking out, 
and occasionally transmitted information to the government, but, I 
believe, their representations were little attended to. I sup- 

that the character of the country gentlemen had lost much of 

its respectability, and that any information from them was regarded 
as coming from an interested quarter. Whether this beso, I can- 
not say ; but I know, that the gentry used to complain passionately 
of having their representations neglected upon subjects of such 
importance to the peace of the country. It soon, however, became 
difficult to procure information. As the combination extended 
itself the peasantry became overawed, and gradually, having little 
— from the law, they were absorbed into a system, which, 
believe, is row almost co-extensive with the population. I will 
relate the circumstance that first made me awaken to a sense of the 
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danger with which the country was threatened, It has been long 
a practice of mine to read for some time after my servants are in, 
bed; and I have sometimes remained looking out upon the coun. 
try, when there was light enough, to shew me whether all was 
quiet. 1 was so engaged in the winter of 1822, when I heard the 
sound of a party marching in regular time, on the road which pas- 
ses my house, at the distance of about a hundred yards. I could 
not yet say, whether it might not be a body of military, for it was 
screened from my view by a very thick hedge-row. However, to 
be prepared for the worst, I called my servants, and opened the 
windows of the first floor, at which we stationed ourselves ; and as 
the house was in shade, and the moonlight very bright on the 
road, we were able to watch the party, whatever it might be, our- 
selves unobserved. We soon saw it emerge from the trees, and 
march on quietly before the house. As well as I could judge 
from the space occupied, and the length of time the party was 
passing from the trees, it consisted of about three hundred persons. 
They passed on in the same regular array, and when they had 
ascended a hill in sight of my house, and where some of my 
tenants lived, I saw them stop at every door, and hold a short par- 
ley with the inmates of the house. As I had frequently held the 
freest discourse with these tenants, warning them against the dis- 
turbers, and hearing from them accounts of the various disorderly 
meetings, I took it for granted, that I should on the next morning 
have a full report of the night’s proceedings. But to my utter as- 
tonishment, I could not learn a single particular—‘ They were all 
asleep ; there Was no disturbance abroad, &c. &c,’ One old woman 
assured me, that there was so little noise, that you could hear the 
grass growing if it was summer; and she knew it, for she had been 
up all night with a sick child.’ From this night, for a time, all 
freedom of intercourse with my tenantry was at an end ; but it re- 
turned when a military detachment and a few police were stationed 
in the neighbourhood; and then I learned, that on the night to 
which I alluded, all my tenantry were sworn ‘ to be secret and 
ready ;’ and that they were so much afraid of the disturbers, and 
sosure of their having ‘ every thing their own way soon,’ that they 
did not dare to tell me, 

“With the younger part of my tenantry, I feel as if 1 had lost-all 
influence; they will not converse with me as they used. They 
listen to me when I speak on the dangers of unlawful meetin 
but invariably turn to their work without areply. The poor fathers 
of some of them, who remember the horrors of former years, some- 
times speak of their children in a tone of sorrow. ‘1 tell you,’ said 
a poor old man, ‘there’s something that’s not right among them 
boys; they are grown so dark, and getting together in holes and 
corners ; and when I speak to them about the ould times, and the 
bloody year ninety-eight, and the hard summer that came after, to 
frighten ’em, ‘tis that that only sets ’em wild entirely.” The poor old 
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man did not know, that, in memory, hatred and revenge are only 
one remove from horror.’’ P. 10. 


Weare sorry to find that our enlightened and well-informed 
author does not attribute the quiet now enjoyed in Ireland to 
improvement in the mind or condition of the peasantry, but 
simply to their having for the present carried their point, and 
not yet being ready for ulterior operations. We shall see 
hereafter what those operations are, but we cannot refrain 
from turning aside for a moment to extract the description 
of a red-hot Irish squire, no friend to tithes, or duns. 


* The old gentleman, as I said, was walking in his yard, enquir- 
ing about some horses which were at grass, and examining the 
state of those in the stables. At some distance, there was a row of 
wretched looking peasants, who seemed as if they were on the 
watch for some encouragement, without which they dared not to 
venture to approach Mr. Hewson. At last one of them, as Ormsby 
came up, advanced, and taking off his hat, held out a paper—‘ Plase 
your honour, a little bit of a bill—we’re striving to make up the 
rent for the potatoes.’ 

** Mr. Hewson (Ormsby knew from his manner) had seen the 
man approaching, and while returning Ormsby’s salute, had turned 
his back upon the poor petitioner. The poor man, however, 
seemed not to despair—‘ It’s what I was making bould to spake to 
your honour about, is a little bill of mine your honour—for work I 
gave last year plase your honour.’ 

* ¢ Ryan!’ said Mr. Hewson, without seeming to notice or even 
to hear the poor man’s request—‘ open the kennel.’ 

** « Yes, sir,’ said Ryan, a wicked, roguish looking fellow with 
one eye, who had been attending on his master, and who now 
lounged carelessly towards the kennel, singing as he went— 


‘ This is the sport, 
To which we do resort.’ 


** «Oh, for the love of God your honour,’ cried the poor man, 
* don’t let him let out the dogs, or they’ll tare me to pieces.. Let 
me go away this wonst, and God bless your honour—and [il take 
my oath on all the books that ever was shut and open, that I'll 
never come troubling your honour again.’ 

“ * Ryan!’ said Mr. Hewson, without looking towards the poor 
wretch who was supplicating for mercy, ‘reason with this man.’ 

“Twas all one to Ryan—he came back with the same careless 
air as that with which he was going to unkennel some very fierce 
hounds, and perhaps halloo them on the unfortunate being. His 
reasoning, too, was short ; it was simply the procuring a book and 
compelling the poor man to swear that he would never again come 
to demand his Jeb. Still the poor creature (after havingsworn) 
was casting a longing look toward Mr, Hewson. ‘ Ah! if your 
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honour would look upon my case, and the agent going to drive me 
for the rent.’—* Whisht, you spalpeen,’ cried Ryan—* Don’t vex 
the master—is’nt an honour for you, and sure its little the likes of 
you—or the father before you, could ever expect such a commen- 
dation, to havea gentleman owing you money ?’—‘Oh, then that’s 
true enough, Mr. Ryan, and its’ little trouble I’d give his honour, 
only the times are so hard ; and if your honour,’ said he, raising his 
voice a little, ‘ would spake a word for me to the agent :’—* Did’nt 
I tell you (said Ryan) not to be troubling his honour? don’t you 
think we have something else to mind, than to hear your petitions : 
go home, I tell you, or may be its a word to the magistrate you'll 
get for yourself, to send you where the blacks will ate you worse 
than the hounds ;’—< It’s little matter where I go—I get no right 
here,’ muttered the poor fellow, as he walked slowly out of the 
yard. 

«© «Mr. Ormsby,’ said Mr, Hewson, ¢ if ever you come to live in 
the country, by all means get a pack of hounds—I am going now 
to look at my kennel, and 1 think I can shew you some of the best 
bred, and best toned hounds that our country possesses.’ ‘ But, 
Sir, it may not be altogether safe for a stranger to visit them— 
I heard a poor man imploring you not to unkennel them,.’— 
‘Oh, aye—ha, ha, ha! but you need not fear, they have a keen 
iauacd can tell you that foxes are not the only vermin a pack of 
hounds can keep away from you—Ryan undertakes that my 
hounds shall, out of twenty persons collected in my yard, scent out, 
a single dun—and that was the predicament in which the poor 
devil stood who'was’so frightened ; he might as well be smeared in 
foxes blood—you look grave, Sir; but I can tell you when you 
know the world as well as I do, you will understand how necessary 
it is to keep these fellows in due subordination ; if you gave them a& 
habit of being attended to, you should be constantly pestered, and 
there is no knowing where it would end.’ P. 59. 


The next passage to which we shall advert, is thatin which 
the Farmer speaks of the memorialist of Captain Rock. So 
childish were the gentleman’s pretensions to political ability, 
that in spite of pun and poetry, the work did no execution on 
this side of the water. Our author apprehends that it will 
prove mischievous in Ireland, and consequently strips the jay 
of his plumage. 


“T am quite at a loss to comprehend why the gallant Captain 
should so detest the poor churchmen, as that he cannot (as his bto- 
grapher observes) even rob them in a gentlemanlike stile. He has 
found them (at least as far as my experience instructs me) equally 
amenable to his behests as the lay gentry ; why should he not give 
them an equal share of his countenance and protection? Indeed I 
am strongly inclined to think, but it is with great caution I venture 
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to express such an opinion, that the honest missionary was imposed 
upon, and that, instead of the wild and warlike chieftain,—the im- 
partial queller of all sons of oppression,—the unostentatious re- 
dresser of all kinds of wrong,—who retires from the notoriety 
which the broad day-light would fling upon him, to dwell with the 
innocent things that browse upon the mountains, and rushes forth 
in the darkness, when his actions may escape from fame, to rule un- 
rivalled in his own domain, where he has won from the sheeted ghosts 
of night their terrors and their power ;—I should be inclined to sup- 
pose, that, instead of that awful and impartial being, some hanger-on 
upon a bloated aristocrat, some creature who had forfeited the dig- 
nity of a man, that he might crawl in the livery of a nobleman, 
some echoer of his lord’s phrases, some solitary applauder of his 
lord’s jests, who had forgotten his own existence, except as an ap- 
purtenance to the great man in whose train he is found, who had 
lost all sense of his own rights except as they are doled out to him 
from above, and who, ‘ if master desired him to eat straw, would 
eat straw;’—I should imagine that some such creature as this, 
having stolen a plume from my lady’s waiting-maid, went masque- 
rading on a summer night, that he might have a tale for his lord’s 
table, how he had made a missionary stare, and imposed upon him 
the articles of an aristocrat’s creed, as the genuine memoirs of the 
real Captain Rock.” P. 126, ; ree 
“ According to my information then, it is true, that the mission- 
ary did find himself in the unpleasant company, that he mentions, 
near a celebrated ruin on the banks of the Suir. It is dlso true, 
that he was not the only gentleman who was, on that night, in the 
same predicament: but that, just at the time when the missionary 
found himself so disagreeably surrounded, a gentleman of great and 
deserved popularity, was standing near him, or, as my informant 
supposed, walking with him, there is only one part of his statement 
incorrect, viz. that where he speaks of his terror ; on the contrary, 
my information states, that he bore himself bravely,—‘ like a little 
lion,’ said my informant, and added, ‘ they may call him a swad- 
dier, but devil a bit of it is in his looks, and ag purty a coat on him as 
the best lord in the land, and stood up like a man, and held up his 
bead, and put his spy-glass up to his eye, just for all the world like 
any realjauntleman.’ This occurrence took place, at a distance of 
many, very many miles from me, and yet, as I had intelligence of 
no similar meeting, 1 am convinced that the missionary will give me 
credit for the accuracy of my information.” P. 154. 


** I will take leave, here, to recount a short dialogue, which I 
held with a poor neighbour at the close of the last summer. He 
called on me to settle an account for the rent of his little farm, 
and in the course of conversation I inquired whether he had paid 
his tithe. I perceived that he hesitated a little, and wished to 
evade all discussion on this obnoxious topic, and I applied myself 
to the resource, which, all writers agree, has the power to open 
man’s heart. ‘The application was not without effect; my gigantic 
tenant shook his hyacinthine curls, and pronounced it to be, ‘ the 
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right thing,’ and prayed ‘that my honour might have long life 
and prosperity, &c. &c.’ On repeating my inquiry about the 
tithe, he became more communicative. ‘ Why then,’ said he, ‘ I 
wil/ tell you all about it, and why should’nt I—may be you’d think 
worse’ (Anglice better) ‘of me than them that would’nt let me 
tell you. I didn’t, then, pay the minister, and I don’t know when 
I will pay him.?—* And ae will you not; his charge is very 
reasonable ?’—‘ Oh, it is not that at all; it is'nt for the lucre of the 
money, but.I would’nt wish to set a bad pattern in the country— 
and that’s it all out now.’ I endeavoured to convince him, that 
paying @ man’s debts could hardly be called a bad pattern any 
where, not even in Ireland,—but he did not relish the notion of 
calling tithe a debt. ‘I'd pay my debts,’ said he, ‘agin any man 
in the parish, little or great, and my father and mother know, 
that’s their sowls that’s in purgatory, God be marciful to ‘em, 
know well enough, that I’m a good warrant to pay for my seed, 
breed and generation—but sure tithes is not in that way; sure 
nobody ever thouglit it was a sin not to pay tithes and taxes, and 
the likes of them things.’ I asked him what he meant by debts, 
if he did not allow tithes to be such; his answer was prompt: 
‘ Any thing that I got value for, and sure the minister never gave 
me value for the tithe.’ ‘Don’t you know that if you were not to 
pay tithe, you should pay me a higher rent than you do ?” 

‘«¢ Q then, God bless your honour, and its I that would, and 
glad I’d be to do it, and my blessing along wid it.’ 

‘«« « But I should have no benefit fom it ; I should pay it to the 
head landlord; se that if you were not to pay the tithe, you should 
pay the same amount, as rent, to Lord . 

‘© «Ts it he the negur,—bad luck to him night and morning, I’d 
rather pay the minister itself than he to get it—the dirty miser, 
that took to his scrapers, when he heard that his tinants were 
coming to see him, and all the boys with the cockades brought to 
put in their hats, and would not let the great poet stay behind, 
that makes the songs about the grand auld times—and two of the 
gentlemen down on their knees to axe lave for him to stay, and 
the ladies running mad after him, and the dinner brought and 
all—oh ! devil a bit of the ugly negur would give him lave to stay, 
but hoised him off body and bones, and my curse, and the curse 
of all the tinants along with him, If it’s he that’s to get the tithe 
—I'll go this minite, and I'll not stop nor stay till I take the 
minister the money, and I'll be bail, ’tis long again till I'll let 
ony one put me astray, without coming to your own honour.’ 
Thus ended our dialogue ; and I had soon the satisfaction of learn- 
ing, that one of the best and most amiable men in the country 
was relieved from considerable embarrassment in consequence of 
the pattern which my convert had set, and which was very 
generally followed.” P. 193. d 

‘“‘I have been led into these speculations, or rather practical 
remarks on the church and the penal laws by the ‘ Memoirs of 
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Captain Rock.’ This work has been attributed to Mr, Moore, bat 
‘I am inclined to think) attributed to him by some ‘ trick of the 
trade, rather than that he was in truth the author. It certainly 
has some of his beauties, and is marked also by his peculiar faults. 
It has hia ardent and felicitous expressions, and it has also those 
tinsel conceits and those tarnished similies with which (rather than 
want an ornament) he frequently dedecorates his subject. But 
I cannot think that he is the author. Many reasons concur to 
make me doubt it; not the least forcible, that Mr. Moore, in .al! 
robability, must have known much of the book to be false, and 
he is too generous a man to dishonour himself for either party or 
patronage. Mr. Moore trayelled through a part of Ireland last 
year, with a nobleman, whose tenantry, if not the most wretched 
in the kingdom, are, I will venture to say, not less miserable than 
any other, and miserable fiom causes very far removed from those to 
which the pseudo-captain would attribute our distresses. Mr. Moore 
niust have seen the real state of the case, and he would not, for any 
py considerations, condescend to make himself the tustrument 
or continuing the miseries of the Irish peasantry, and increasing 
the wealth of those who have been their oppressors.” P. 307. 


So much for Mr. Thomas Moore! Lord Byron himself 
never made him appear so ridiculous; and if the Mandter 
Farmer does not suffer the quondam fate of Mr. Jeffery, the 
valour of the ‘little lion” must be of the coolest and most 
gentlemanlike character. We hate personalities; but no 
writer of the day has been so offensively personal as Mr. 
Moore, and when we consider what he is and how he talks, 
we cannot condole with him on the exposure be has under- 

one, 
; Our Munster friend turns with visible satisfaction from 
his ignoble prey, to grapple with prouder game—and in the 
midst of a handsome compliment to the genius and services of 
Grattan, convicts that great vrator of one of the shabbiest 


political juggles that was ever played off upon the representa- 
tives of the people. 


‘* The case was this, the clergyman was opposed, in his demand 
for tithe, by the principal gentlemen in his neighbourhood. In- 
stead of obtaining it in the usual quict way, he was obliged to 
seek his right by an application to the ecclesiastical court. Mr. 
Grattan, from the registers of the court of Cashel, states the 
amount of tithe decreed, finds this amount exorbitant, and hence 
infers, that the charges of the clergy were uniformly excessive. Would 
it not be more natural for him to have said, that the clergy, unable 
to obtain their small demands quietly, determined (as they were 
opposed> to proceed to the utmost rigour of the law: that, finding 
all lenient measures to fail, they naturally adopted such as were 
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more severe. It is scarcely possible for any Irishman to think of 
Mr. Grattan’s times, and the moral grandeur into which he lifted’ 
his prostrate country, without feeling a degree of reverence in 
which one cannot dwell upon any little defects ; but still, it is to be 
regretted, that he did not take time to enquire into the nature of 
the cases decided at Cashel, from the very extraordinary person 
who, I believe, decided them; or at least, for whom they were 
decided, 

¢ This person was the Rev. Patrick Hare, who seemed placed as 
the champion of law, and the representative of a kind of stern 
civilization, amongst a people, whose manners had sufficient 
semblance of refinement, but whose lives were just what their 
personal and immediate interests, and their uneducated passions, 
chanced to make them. Mr. Hare saw that there was opposed to 
him, if he attempted to recover his tithe, (for he became, at about 
the time of which we are speaking, the rector of a parish), not 
merely the turbulence of the lower classes, but the avowed and 
marshaled hostility of the great men of the land. He struggled 
against both, and he subdued both. Few men, perhaps, were in 
imminent personal danger more frequently; and although, at the 
risque of his life, and by an exertion of the greatest determination 
and presence of mind, he preserved the peace of his district and 
the lives and properties of many of its inhabitants, yet he had still 
the same hostility to encounter from the gentry, when he at- 
tempted to procure his right. Was it to be wondered at, that he 
should have proceeded to extremities? that as the gentry would 
not meet him in peace, he should make them feel, that he was 
equally prepared for a more violent experiment ? It was with his 
principal opponent that he commenced proceedings, and, no longer 
confining his demand to the reasonable charge he had proposed 
before, he exacted rigourously the full tenth of every titheable 
article which his adversary possessed, and the consequence was, 
that on a careless inspection of the decrees which he obtained, you 
would think him the severest of tithe extortioners, I remember a 
case of, I think, the year 1800, where a clergyman obtained, but 
did not enforce, a decree, at the rate of five pounds for the tithe of 
one acre of potatoes. He had at first made no higher demand 
than twelve shillings, but the farmer insisted on litigation, and the 
clergyman was able to give satisfactory evidence of the number of 


barrels produced from the acre, and the price at which they were 
sold. 


“ The great rise of tithe in the county of Cork, then, may be 
explained in this manner :—The gentry having thrown overy oppo- 
sition in the way of a quiet adjustment of the demands for tithe, the 
clergy were compelled to resort to the protection of the law ; and, 
having once entered upon the adoption of legal measures, they 
claimed the full amount of their rights; and it was this claim 
right which so suddenly increased the rate of tithe, and the value 
of the livings. The charge I bring against the gentry of that day 
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is, that they were instrumental in inflaming the minds of the people 
against tithe; that they were violent in their endeavours to render 
tithe odious in parliament; that, like Ancient Pistol, ‘ they spoke 
prave words—as prave words as you could desire to hear ;’ but that, 
as soon as exertions of a different kind became necessary, they left 
the peasantry to their fate. The same charge which I bring against 
the gentry of the year 88, their best advocate urges powerfully 
against them in the year 1824,” P, 173. 


The absurdity of supposing that the peasantry would be 
relieved by the abolition of tithes, is shewn, in the same con- 
cise and conclusive manner. 


«« Let us turn to the condition of the cottier tenant. The church 
establishment, the great Sejanus, has fallen! Bid.them ‘ shout, 
for the pride of the tyrant is broken!’ Call them to pluck off the 
fruits, for the tree has been cut down, and the establishment is 
exposed to every spoiler, No more tithe of potatoe! no further 
annoyance about church-rates! no more proctors er church. 
wardens! the plenty of the golden age is restored, and you may 
sit, if not beneath your own vine and your own fig-tree, at least on 
some sunny bank of your potatoe garden, and bless Captain Rock 
and his kind-hearted missionary friend, who have bestowed. upon 
you such abundance ; I hope you may enjoy it long. Come, iia 
your lease ; let us see what term you Sire What have we here— 
three pound five anacre? Oh! you don’t pay so much, do you ? 
What's that you say, man? you are to pay as much as you can 
make of the ground, and you are indulged for what it will not make ! 
Ah, tny poor fellow! 1’m afraid that Captain Rock has been la- 
bouring to no purpose; and that, as he says of the Irish govern- 
ment, working always in a manner contrary to what it ought, he 
has been only adding wealth to what was rich before, and depriving 
you ofa friend, who would be much more likely to relieve you in 

our wants, than the rich landlord, who spends in foreign parts the 
income which, but for the Captain’s missionary labours, would have 
been spent in your neighbourhood. 

* It is difficult to reason seriously with a man, who expects that 
the destruction of the church establishment can bring any perma- 
nent relief to the cottier tenants. To such of them as have no 
leases or engagements, it is evident, that there can be at best but 
one year’s gain, if even so much ; for, next year, it will be added 
to the rent, and to those who hold under leases, it will be equally 
unavailing, because the rent they have stipulated to pay, is 80 
generally above what the ground is capable of yielding, that 
scarcely any landlord expects to receive it. In several instances, 
when prices declined, the landlords granted (after a reasonable 
delay) a certain abatement; but as this has been inadequate to the 
continued decline of prices, and as the landlords have some hope, 
that times more favourable to the farmer may arrive. They have 
thought it advisable to keep the rent nominally excessive, but have 
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éntéted into an understanding with the tenant, that they require of 
him no more than the ground is capable of yielding. Hence, it is 
clear, that every indulgence granted: to the tenant, becomes ever- 
tually his landlord’s advantage ; that he is, in fact, nothing more 
than an instrument for converting soil into rent, and that all pri- 
vileges and immunities bestowed upon him,-only enable h imto do 
this more effectually.” P. 141. 

“It is not long since a shrove-tide passed over without a single 
wedding among Lord ‘s numerous tenantry, because they 
were afraid that his lordship would suspect, that where there were 
weddings, there was money, and would act accordingly ; and it was 
but the other day a gentleman told me gravely, that he paid five 
hundred a year for the service of God’s ministers, and explained 
himself, by stating the amount of what his tenants paid in tithes to 
the rector, and what they paid for the various religious rites to the 
priest of the parish.” P. 150. 





On the whole it is proved, beyond the possibility of con- 
tradiction, that the rapacity of her landholders is the great 
curse of Ireland. She is afflicted with various other diseases: 
the tithe proctor is a nuisance, and ought to be abated—the 
Popish priest is worse than a nuisance, and cannot be endured 
much longer. Bat still, the landlords are the root of the 
evil; and we agree with the Munster Farmer in thinking, 
that if they will not voluntarily decrease their exactions, 
purliament must, sooner or later, interfere. 

We must,’ however, add one passage respecting: the real 
cause of the non-payment of Irish rent, and another respect- 
ing the charitable institutions which are im such great vogue 
on this side of the channel. Methodists and liberals expect 
every thing from these new-fangled. ‘The Munster Farmer 
bas rather more common sense, and he expects nothing but 
mischief. 

‘Some years since a friend of mine had lands to let, the leases 
of all his tenants having expired on the same day. The tenants 
were assembled, and the landlord met them. There was much 
debate about the terms on which they were to resume their former 
connection.— I'll tell you what it is,’ said an old man, seemingly 
the orator of the group ; ‘I'll tell you what it is now, fair and ho- 
nest, and I hope your honour will be said by me, and so will all these 
boys—Give us our farms fur the value, and we'll pay you like the 
stroke of a clock.? My friend took the old man’s advice; and, a 
few days since, when [| reminded him of the occurrence, he told me 
that the old man was right, and that he had been ever since paid his 
rent ‘ like the stroke of a clock.’” P. 371. ; 

“T do not mean to say, that these associations, frivolous as 
their objects are, may not be of some random utility to thie 
country ; but I own my. spirit has sometimes been griévously 
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stirred when I have seen the manner in which they have been 
converted into a means of misleading public opinion as to the 
causes of Irish wretchedness. I have heard landlords and ladies, 
who, if they thought for un instant, must have known that they were 
themselves the ol cause why the people suffered, direct the atten- 
tion of the members of the associations to matters totally un- 
connected with the general distress. ‘* Now don't you think, that 
the church establishment is a horrid bore? Don’t you think, 
that three thousand a year is a great deal too much for any pair 
of lawn sleeves ; and could not the parsons live a very comfortable 
life, and keep good wives, that would nurse their pigs, and wash 
their children’s faces very well, ifwe allowed them three hundred 
pounds?’ And who are the people who thus dogmatize, with 
such a flippant and pragmatical philosophy? Frequently they 
are persons who have strained the exertions of their wretched 
tenantry until the instruments of torture have snapped? who 
have been maintaining a shadowy affectation of finery in circles 
where they were admitted to a kind of scornful toleration, and, 
in order to sustain the appearance which procured for them per- 
mission thus to attend at the threshold of honour, have been 
wringing from the hearts of their forlorn dependants the humble 
comforts which had been so hardly earned; and who, when op- 
pression could procure no more, returned with the stern grasp 
of necessity upon them, and imported themselves, with their 
poverty and their peevishness, in return for the large revenue they 
send annually away for the satisfaction of their creditors in 
England.” P, 333. 


If the reader is desirous of acquiring a more intimate 
knowledge of the merits of this division of the subject, we 
strongly recommend him to read the Detection for himself. 
Oar extracts, extended as they have been, convey but an 
imperfect idea of the information contained in the volume; 
and unless the whole were transcribed into our pages, some- 
thing would still be left unsaid. 

The religious portion of the Irish question must now be 
submitted to the reader. A masterly sketch of the penal 
laws, shews us how well its author can enter into the feelings 
of past times, and make due excuse and allowance for 
errors which most men are ready to condemn; few, to remedy 
orshun. With respect to the events of the present day, the 
Farmer contradicts not a few of the assertions which have 
heen circulated with somuch perseverance in England. ‘The 
influence of the Catholic Association is not rated very high ; 
and even the popularity of Mr. O'Connell is considered much 
of the same sort as that which is enjoyed by the Irish cham- 
pion, Langan. The Archbishop of Dublin’s celebrated 
Charge, is vindicated by the Catholics themselves. 
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‘© T wish it were possible.to convey even a faint idea of the 
little interest excited in the minds of the Irish people by the pro- 
ceedings of this body, and indeed by the whole business of emanci- 
pation, of which the Catholic Board and their missionary ally 
make such wonderful account, I will venture to assert, that if a 
traveller, passing through the south of Ireland, were to dine at 
the house of every Roman Catholic gentleman on his way, and 
take notes as he went along of the number of places in which the 
question of emancipation was a leading topic of conversation, he 
would, perhaps, at the end of his journey, find a blank for it;. he 
would find everywhere something of local interest, some country 
concern, road jobbing, treasury jobbing, or constable jobbing, the 
interesting topics; and, if he enquired about the merits of ‘ the 
Association,’ he would find its proceedings generally condemned, 
and learn that it was permitted to mismanage the business it under- 
took only because the interest of the Catholic question has grown 
cold in people’s mind, and because they have not sufficient regard 
‘for the government to attempt relieving its embarrassments. 

‘“‘ Nothing could set in aclearer point of view the little influence 
which these demagogues and their press exercise over the minds 
of the people, than the indifference with which their railings were 
heard with respect to Dr. Magee’s account of the Roman Catholic 
church. This celebrated antithesis, which, according to Captain 
Rock, ‘threw six millions of people into convulsions,’ was, I 
solemnly. protest (and I speak from a better knowledge of the 
country than the missionary’s captain,) received without any bitter- 
ness of spirits I have conversed with many Roman Catholics on 
the subject, (for, at the time, it happened that our topics of con- 
versation were not very numerous,) and I cannot call to mind a 
single instance in which there was any warmth of feeling dis- 
Riexed. There was no gentleman of my acquaintance who had not 

eard Roman Cutholic priests or bishops avow the doctrine of ex. 
clusive salvation; and surely it was not to be wondered at, and 
they did not wonder, that a Protestant bishop protested that he 
(for he did not speak for any but Protestants) could not call that 
a religion, according to which, he must be damned. I solemaly 
protest, that the sentiment I heard expressed was, that Dr. Magee 
was perfectly right in stating to his clergy his opinions of a church 
which he considered in error; and that I heard, on one occasion, a 
very respectable Roman Catholic priest, in speaking of this celebrated 
Charge, pass the highest and most unaffected encomiums on Dr, 
Magee’s liberality, and give instances of it as having been proved 
even since the Charge ; and, by his silence, admit, that there was 
nothing in the expression at which the Catholic people ought to 
take offence. And thus, while the mass of the people remained 
perfectly undisturbed, the press was groaning with tirades against 
one of the most illustrious names of which Ireland can boast, and 
the government were given to understand that the people were 
in a state of fierce indignation.” P., 237. 


+ 
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Farther on, Archbishop Magee is reminded that, in in- 
curring the censure of Mr. O’'Connel and Doctor Doyle, he 
shares the fate of the best members of their own Church ; 
and that there is nothing in the character of these dema- 
gogues, or of their humble servant, Captain Rock, which can 
constitute them lawful arbiters of right or wrong. 

The cruel and depraved conduct of the Popish peasantry, 
induces the Farmer to propose the following home questions. 


“‘ It is very important to inquire how such a spirit has arisen 
amongst our people. It is an unnatural spirit, and evidently symp- 
tomatic of some secret influence, powerful enough to counteract all 
moral instincts, and to obscure all notions of justice and retribution. 
I wish to write with all fairness and liberality, and although my 
leaning in forming a judgment is, naturally, towards mildness, yet 
I cannot but consider, that the clergy of the church of Rome are 
vitally concernedin the answer to the question, how their flocks 
have become so demoralized? 1 do not by any means expect, that 
the exertions of a priesthood should be efficient in preventing all 
crime ; but I must think, that a clergyman is deeply responsible for 
the notions entertained of crime amongst the people committed to 
his charge. And if, amongst a people attending to his ary’ 
and respecting his office, and believing in the religion which he 
professes, there shall grow up an opinion, that the most monstrous 
ctime is reconcileable with the exactments of religion, it is not un- 
charitable to suppose, that the principles inculcated, and the reli- 
gion professed, by such a clergyman, are not in accordance with 
the law of God, or adapted to the exigencies of man’s nature.” 
P, 381. 

“ When a maxim in opposition to the law of God is received 
amongst our peasantry, and the consequences of it are dreadfully 
yore it would become, in any case, a question, whether or not 
the clergy set themselves in array against it ; but, from what has been 
said, the question becomes much more important when demanded 
with respect ¢o the clergy of the church of Rome. What have the 
clergy of that church been doing, while the atrocious spirit of assas- 
sination was waxing strong in the minds of their people? We were 
told, that they were assiduously engaged in instructing their flocks. 

opious accounts of schools and books and systems of catechising, 
have been laid before the public. For some years back, it would 
appear, the clergy have been particularly assiduous; and, daring 
the time in which their zeal has been most apparent, the demorali- 
zation of their people has been most rapidly ard most tremendously in- 
creased. Let any man compare the character of our peasantry of 
the present day, with what it was twenty years since, and I will 
venture to say, that the history of the whole world will not supply hint 
with an instance of so awful a deterioration. And yet while the 
peasantry are every day affording some horrible manifestation of the 
spirit that possesses them, we hear ourselvés called upon, by un- 
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thinking or unprincipled men, to offer the homage of our praise to 
their pastors! The priests we are told are doing every thing! 
Never was nation so blessed ina clergy! And what are the bless- 
ings ? Where are the fruits of their pious labours? Where shall we 
look for them? In the knowledge of the people? they think mur- 
der justifiable. In their happiness? in their tranquillity? in their 
actions? In what part of Ireland shall we look for the fits de. 
rived from the Roman Catholic priesthood? Shame to the de. 
claimers, who, while they see a people perfidious, blood-thirsty, 
remorseless, and having become so within the last twenty years, cau, 
nevertheless, pronounce their pastors entitled to the praise of hav- 
ing faithfully discharged their duty. 

‘¢ There are men who say, that, bad as is the state of the south, 
it might have been worse but for the exertions of the clergy; J to- 
tally and without qualification deny the assertion, I pronounce, 
that the condition of the south could not be worse than it was in 
some of the counties, until the operation of the Insurrection Act, or 
the success of the disturbers, produced a partial tranquillity. Much 
better would it have been for the government of the country, far 
preferable the condition of loyal men, had the insurgents openty 
banded together in public opposition to the armies of our sovereign. I 
assert, fearlessly, that the state to which Ireland was reduced, and 
the spirit which took possession of the minds of its disturbers were 
the worst that could possibly be apprehended. 1 speak, of course, 
with reference to the present time. A moment may arrive, when 
open insurrection might be still more formidable ; but, for the - - 
sent time, it is not possible to imagine a more afflicting and appalling 
gays than thas.which parts of the south of Ireland long ea- 

ibited. 

‘¢ The spirit in the minds of the peasantry is appalling, not only 
by reason of its immediate consequences, but also as it keeps a 
large body of people ready to break out into any kind of excess 
to which they may be stinnulated. They have no such moral feel- 
ing as would me them shudder to commit crime, they have no 
such sense of comforts to be enjoyed, as would cause them to dread 
the law ; and it is, of course, no difficult matter to make them en- 
gage in any perilous enterprize, where there is any thing to reward 
exertion, or towards which their vindictive passions impel them, 
It considerably increases the perplexity and alarm with which one 
reflects upon she character of the Irish peasantry, to observe, that 
within a very short period, a very acrimonious spirit, with respect to 
religious differences, has taken the place of the comparative charity of 
former years. Formerly, they were satisfied with the notion, that 
heretics should suffer for their sins in another world; now they be- 
gin to change speculation into practice, and to imagine that they 
ought not permit them to cumber the ground any longer.’’ P, 383. 

‘*‘ But the change in the sentiments of the peasantry, ts not the 
only one which I have observed. I see the gentry too, very much 
altered, J see that the notion of exclusive salvation has become 
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the tenet-of persons who would formerly have rejected it with ab- 
horrence ; that the various exactments of the church of Rome are 
more rigorously complied with, and that there is a much greater 
aversion from being present at the worship of Protestants than 
could formerly be observed. This attachment to their religion, 
will be developing and strengthening itself more and more in the 
Roman Catholic gentry, according as the persons educated at the 
newly established seminaries of the Jesuits, take their places as men 
in society. I speak the sentiments of dispassionate Homan Catho- 
lics, when I say, that the religious rancour cultivated in these semi- 
naries is very much deplored, and that the young men, whom they 
send into the world, go forth prepared not only to contend zealously 
for their church in argument, but, if opportunity offer, willing to 
defend it with other weapons.” P. 364. 


This is the consummation which the Munster Farmer ex- 
pects and dreads; and they whe consider such expectation 
sg impo know little of Jesuitism and its consequences. 

he result of the whole enquiry is, that every attempt to 
improve the condition of Ireland, will fail, unless the reforma- 
tion extends to the gentleman as well as to the peasant. 
Government must begin at both ends, or the task will never 
be accomplished. By throwing itself into the arms- of any 
existing Irish party, the administration might do immense 
mischief; by balancing between them all, it may effect some 
good. Bat, a better plan than either, is to detach the people 
from every connection of the kind, and to form a new, and 
hitherto unknown, body—a body of Irish landholders, who 
will systematically cultivate the wellare of their tenants. 
These are the men whom government ought to patronize. The 
influence once possessed by the borough-mongers, should be 
transferred to the quiet, unobtrusive, resident Irish gentle- 
men. The Lord Lieutenant and the Secretary should seek 
out such men, and promote, assist, and encourage none but 
such. The stream of patronage, especially of Church pa- 
tronage, should be preserved in the greatest possible purity, 
and not a single benefice given away, without a conviction 
that the party preferred has the wish and the ability to do his 
duty. ‘Theres so little private patronage in the Church of 
Ireland, that the crown, and the crown only, is answerable 
for its conduct. The disgraceful jobbing of former times 
would subvert the Establishment. An undeviating adherence 
to the improving practice of the age, may still set every thing 
to rights. We conclude with a portion of the Farmer’s forci- 


ble peroration, and with thanking him most sincerely for his 
invaluable work. : 
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“If the British government, ifthe Irish landlords are 
anxious to serve this country, their course is plain. Give the 
Trish peasantry hope! let them be made to feel that it is in their 


power to better their condition, and they will soon become desi- 


rous of improvement. To give effect to the desire of improve- 
ment, I need not repeat, should be the great object of legislation ; 
and how such an object can_ be attained where no hope exists, 
it is not possible to imagine. Surely, none of those benevolent 
associations for bettering the condition of the poor, can, without 
sich a foundation to work upon, render any essential service ; 
nor can the political measures, which it is so much the passion of 
the times to contemplate, serve at present, the important pur- 
poses for which they are desired. The perfect freedom of cor. 
porations might, certainly, extend more generally those com- 
mercial advantages, which are now confined to a chosen few; 
the grant of Catholic emacipation might open places of honour 
or emolument to the Roman Catholic gentry ; but the peasantry 
might aswell expect warmth from the stars, as hope to derive any 
benefit from a measure, which could do little more than gild the 
very summits of society. Emancipation as the agitators represent 
it, may be truly called ‘a phantom which only flies’ before the 
people, ‘to lure them to their doom.’ If, at the present time, the 
thoughts and anxieties of reasoning men turn most constantly and 
with greatest alarm to our agricultural population—our dense 
and miserable agricultural population—surely it is not honest or 
prudent to hide from one’s own eyes, or to attempt concealing 
from others the great cause of evil and of apprehension. The 
peasantry are’without hope, except the hope uf rebellion. And this 
is a hope which they would gladly exchange for a better; but 
which will for ever visit them in some shape or other, so long as 
their misery continues. Let them be ‘made to feel, that industry 
and frugality and honesty, will serve their interests better than 
their present headlong courses, and then, the various associations 
will have energies to direct, and the measures of the government 
will be freed from that embarrassment which must for ever impede 
them, so long as they are directed not against the cause of dis- 
order in Ireland, but against the symptoms of it. P. 420. 

“ Relieve the people from this misery, let in one cheering hope 
upon them, and, in six months, [ would defy the Romish clergy and 
the Catholic Association ;—leave the people in their distress, and 
every measure of imperfect relief will be only making them more for- 
midable enemies.’ P. 418, 
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A Posthumous Work of Milton's will be published early 
in the ensuing year, by his Majeats + Special Command, en- 
titled, Joannis Miltoni, Angli De Doctrina Christiana, Libri 
duo posthumi, nunc primum Typis Mandati; edente C. R, 
Sumner, M.A. At the same time will be published, a 
Translation, by C. R. Sumner, M.A. Librarian and His- 
toriographer to his Majesty, and Prebendary of Worcester. - 
They are now printing at the Cambridge University Press, 
each in a Quarto Volume. 
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The Rev. Mr. Hussey is preparing three Volumes of 
Theological Ana, under the title of Divinity and Divines. 


Mr. Nicholson, the Civil Engineer, son of the late William 
Nicholson, will publish next Month, a Body of Practical 
Mechanics, to be called the Operative Mechanic and Ma- 
chinist. 

A Collection of remarkable Trials is printing in five Vo- 
lumes, on a plan suggested by the late Mr. Burke. 


Dr. Mitchell announces a Scolsman’s Library, or Rarities, 
Anecdotes, and Curiosities of Scotland. 


An Edition in 8vo. is printing of Dr. Conyers Middleton's 
Free Enquiry and Letter from Rome, as an Antidote to Mo- 
dern Popish Miracles. 


The Sisters ef Nansfield, a Tale for Young Women, by 
the Author of “ the Stories of Old Daniel,’ &c. is in the 
Press. 


Fireside Scenes, by the Author of the ‘* Bachelor and 
Married Man,” will shortly be published. 


Mr. Boaden’s Life of Kemble may be expected soon. 


An Qutline Sketch of a New Theory of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants, by a Christian Philosopher, is announced. 


Mr. George Downes, Author of Letters from Mecklen- 
burg and Holstein, has just ready for publication Dublin 
at Prize Poems, with Spanish and German Bal- 

, Ke. . 


The fourth Volume of Grant's History of the English 
Church and Sects, bringing down the Narrative to 1810. 


Monsignor Marini, Prefect of the Vatican Archives, has 
completed his Monumenta Authentica Anglia, Scotia, et 
Hibernia. This work will extend to eight Volumes folio ; 
and contains above five thousand Papal Letters, besides 
other precious Documents, almost as numerous, of Letters 
from our Kings and Queens, transcribed from the Autographs, 
from the Time of Pope Honorius Ii. A.D. 12486, to a recent 
Period. ‘The whole are faithfally copied from the authentic 
Register of the Vatican; and none of them have been bi- 
therto published. Such articles as have correctly appeared 
in Rymer and our Historians, are omitted in the present 


Work. 


Mr. W. T. Brande has in the Press 4 Manual of Phar- 
macy, in one Volume 8vo. 
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